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In the full glory of its mid-summer attractiveness the open, rolling countryside exhibits, better perhaps than a smaller vista, the efficiency test of Nature's landscape gardening. 
Each component has an end to serve. Singularly enough, in an artificial landscape, when something is “wrong,” that “something” is generally discovered to be useless and 
serving ho purpose other than to please the personal whim 
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SNAKE of decidedly “poisonous” markings is found glid- 

ing from under the barn. 
frantically seizes a stick and batters the sinuous body. He after- 
wards relates how the reptile had thrust out its “stinger” at him 
and the general verdict brands the creature as a Milk Snake that 
robs the cows at night! 


A 


Excitement instanter! Hiram 


This brief introductory episode illustrates how much there is 
that is untrue about 
snakes. In the first 
place the reptile’s pat- 
tern, with characteris- 
tic colors, should have 
easily identified it as 
one of the non-venom- 
ous species. Secondly, 
no snake has a “sting- 
er’—even the poison- 
ous species lacking 
such an eccentric 
Again, it 
should be realized that 
a reptile not 


WwW eapon, 


Over a 
half inch in diameter 
at the thickest part 


of the body could not 
steal enough milk from 
a cow to produce a no- 
ticeable effect. Most 
important in the sum- 
ming up of this farm 
yard murder is the fact 
that the country boy 
has killed a creature of real value on the farm. The snake’s prowl 
under the barn was prompted by a search for mice. 
had already destroyed whole litters of these pests. 
There is no branch of Nature less known than the reptiles— 
particularly the snakes. The bright country lad is closely familiar 
with the other members of the zodlogical family inhabiting his 
neighborhood. He has at his finger tips the identification of the 
mammals, birds, fishes and insects. Few trees, shrubs or flowers 
can be found with which he is not familiar, but of the snakes 


Possibly it 





Cwing to the elastic structure of the jaw-bones, a snake can swallow entire an animal four or five 


times the diameter of its neck 


Truth About Snakes 


THE INTERESTING LIFE HISTORY OF 
A MUCH-MALIGNED CREATURE — THE 
USEFUL HABITS OF THE SNAKE—HOW 
TO TELL THE POISONOUS SPECIES 


BY RAYMOND L. DITMARS 


Curator of Reptiles in the New York Zoological Park 


he knows little or nothing that is true, although he 
has stored up a series of amazing tales, accredited 
to these reptiles. He will tell you about hoop snakes 
that roll along like a speeding wheel, of others with 
a venomous spine on the tail, of the devoted serpent 
mother which swallows her entire family temporar- 
ily to protect the youngsters, how serpents leap at 
the intruder, of the power of music to subdue the 
dangerous kinds—in fact, weave a history about 
these reptiles that teems with nothing but the improbable. The 
greater number of the snakes are rated as very poisonous, and the 
situation is rendered more deplorable by the common question: 
Of what earthly use is a snake? 

Let us begin this resumé of the truth about snakes by a general 
summing up in defense of the maligned serpent tribe. There are 
over one thousand six hundred species of snakes known to exist 
in various parts of the 
world. Of this vast ag- 
gregation, that ranges 
in size from the thirty- 
foot python of three 
hundred pounds weight 
down to the lowly bur- 
rower as thick as a 


goose-quill, but one- 


a) 

fourth of the number 
are provided with pot- 
In the 
temperate regions the 


sonous fangs. 


species are 
in far lesser propor- 
tion. In all the world 
but two kinds of poi- 
have 


poisonous 


sonous snakes 
been noted to display 
a tendency actually to 
advance in an attack 
upon a human. These 
are the Malayan King 
Cobra and the African 
Mamba, and evidences 
of actual hostility on the reptile’s part are not common. ‘The at- 
titude of the venomous serpent when face to face with the human 
is that of simple defense and a desire to escape if the way be 
open. In no country is there a high mortality from snake-bites 
except where gross carelessness is the rule. In British India, 
teeming with venomous reptiles, a large proportion of the popu- 
lace carelessly tramps barelegged through the haunts of the cobra 
and the krait, and the death rate mounts to an average of 22,000 


the year. In the United States, where there are generous numbers 
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no snake is slimy, but these graceful creatures are particu- 
larly cleanly in a coat of soft, velvety scales, or scales as 
polished as burnished metal, according to the nature of 
their covering: for dull-velvety specimens are usually the 
kgel-scaled snakes, while the shiny members of the tribe 
have scales as smooth as glass. There is a common notion 
that a snake is cold and clammy to the touch, but this is also 
untrue unless the reptile has been thoroughly chilled by 
long exposure to a low temperature. Snakes readily become 
tame and apparently enjoy being handled. The greater 
number of poisonous snakes after a few months in captiv- 
ity become comparatively quiet, although venomous reptiles 
are far more nervous than their harmless allies. 

[he prime point of interest about the snake is the 
method of swallowing the prey. Serpents can swallow an 
animal four or five times as big around as their neck, and 
always engulf it entire. The lower jaw is not single, but 
is composed of two nearly straight bones that are loosely 
connected in the front by an elastic ligament. The upper 
jaw is also split into two movable bones, so that the jaw 
mechanism may not only be opened as with ordinary ani- 
mals, but the sides of the split jaws pushed forward and 








A Southern fox snake and her eggs, which she buries in the warm sand during the incuba- drawn back. With the exception of the top of the skull, 
tion period of about eight weeks the head bones are connected by soft ligaments which per- 


mit great stretching. Upper 
and lower jaws are armed with 


la im the Sout ul the West thin round teeth that curve 
the fatalitic om the entire toward the throat. The process 

great area barely average f of engulfing the prey is simple 

fatalities t and ingenious, though little un- 
Lh nake occupt an derstood. 


portant place in the balance of Let us suppose a snake with 
a neck as thick as a man’s fore- 
finger were about to swallow a 
large rat. The prey is grasped 
by the snout and one of the 
upper jaw bones and the corre- 


lite lt is a carnivorous cre: 
ture, and in the search for it 
food hbecorne ol econonmt 
value to man This learl\ 


the case with the rocdent-« iting 





. i ] . +} , . . 
snake fo ehiminat em sponding lower jaw bone reach 
from oan agricultural area forward, the bones close upon 
brings an increase of rats and the prey, inserting the recurved 
mice, The rodents have othe teeth, when this side of the 
| . . 
natural enemies. too, m the head is pulled back, drawing 
} | . ° . 
shape of owls and hawks, but the animal a short distance into 
tf ~—_ , [his scene does not imply that the garter snake loves her numerous family, for if vai . ; 
le snake Is suited to prow the mouth. The operation is 
ae cel danger threatens she immediately deserts them . ; - 
into the burrows of the smaller, repeated with the other side of 
injurious mammals and destroy whole litters of them. the head, each side working in alternation while the rat is pulled 


it is well to understand in getting to the truth of the matter that into the mouth and forced into the elastic throat. As soon as 





The black snake ranges over the entire Eastern States and attains a length of six Although the flat-headed adder looks dangerous and spreads out its neck when 


feet. It lives entirely on rodents and is harmless annoyed, it is without fangs. Frequently it feigns death 
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the animal reaches the snake’s throat an undulating motion 
of the neck commences which seizes the creature in suc- 
torial fashion and greatly assists the distended jaws. At 
this stage of the feeding the lower jaw bones may be so 
greatly strained from their setting that the upper bones 
alone are pulling in the animal, assisted by the movements 
of the neck. The snake’s eyes bulge and the skin of the 
neck is so distended that the rows of scales are widely 
separated. At frequent intervals the serpent pauses to 
rest, when it forces from between its prey and the lower 
jaw, the tubular breathing appendage; several breaths are 
taken when the heroic operation of swallowing goes on. 
At last the sinuous movements of the throat draw in the 
heavy prey, the tail only protruding in jaunty fashion like 
a long cigar. The head quickly assumes its normal outlines 
—only a few flabby folds at the chin and throat denoting 
the amazing feat that has taken place. A yawn or two 
effaces all traces of the task except the distended portion 
of the body slowly forcing the rat to the stomach by un- 
dulating movements of the muscles. The distortion be- 
comes stationary at about the geographical center of the 
reptile, and the snake crawls off to hide and to assimilate 
the meal. 

Limbless, and with no power of jaws aside from the 
peculiar walking movements of 
the loosely swung bones in 
engulfing the bulky food, it is 
of particular interest to note 
how snakes subdue their prey. 
The harmless serpents display 
several methods. Those that 
must kill such strong and sav- 
age animals as rats and the 
like resort to constriction. A 
snake of this type seizes an ani- 
mal in its recurved teeth, draws 
it backward, then coils about 
it with tightening folds. The 
description is misleading as to 
the agility and cunning of the 
operation, which is lightning- 
quick. Before the prey has time 
to give a startled squeak it is 


the coils. Itis a far more clean 


and merciful killing than employed by the carnivorous mammals. 
Some harmless serpents, like the frog and fish-eating species, 





The slender coachwhip snake does not belie its name. It is like the black snake in 
its habits, but prefers the warmer southern climate 





Few venomous snakes ever actually attack a man; their usual desire is to escape. 
overpowered and covered with The copperhead snake here shown is one of our poisonous species 


upon mammals and birds. 





The milk snake has a gray body with reddish markings. It grows to a length of three feet 
and is found from New England to Florida 


have specially long and sharp 
teeth to hold the struggling 
prey, and hence never bother to 
constrict their victims, which 
are of the inoffensive type. 
Poisonous snakes stab their 
prey with the deadly fangs, and 
the bitten animal quickly dies. 
In the snake’s stomach the 
venom is harmless and actually 
hastens digestion. The char- 
acter of different serpents’ food 
is varied, but each group rig- 
idly adheres to its characteristic 
food. The constrictors usually 
feed upon warm-blooded prey. 
The non-constricting species 


upon amphibians and_ fishes. 


Those poisonous snakes that 
“strike” their prey usually feed 


Those that partake of cold-blooded 


food generally grip the prey with the fangs and hold it until dead. 





This is the common water snake which credulous fishermen often mistake for the 
dangerous water moccasin of the Southern States 
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It i i dilating channels. 
tri erpent The head of the rep- 
that e fi thos tile is now less of a 
pecies of test deformity, but the 
economi eyes, staring and 
1 sightless as yet, 
re ' cover the side of the 
thei in two head. A spasmodic 
wa of the twitching of the 
harmle ecies la body indicates the 
evy k consid awakening, 
able 1 ver of the At seven weeks 
poi O erpent the body of the 
give birth to perfect young black snake 
vo which nee fills the bulging 
no e or nursit shell. The creamy 
but at once shift for yolk has gone to the 
themselve Phi building of the sinu- 
country lad is famil ous infant, now 
iar with the «¢ of eight inches long. It 
the common blacl is slaty gray, with a 
snake, but the int series of blackish- 
estir devel ent brown saddles on 
of these « ( the back. It now 
1 myste The bo Although highly poisonous, the rattlesnake causes few accidents because of its warning signal. These two commences to rub 
probabl find thy timber specimens have just left their old skins on the ledge behind the snout against 
é under a flat the pliable egg cov- 
stone while he is hunting tor fish-worms. ” They are about an ering as if in practice for the day of release, and even as it tests 
inch long, in the form of a slender oval, creamy white and appear the walls of its prison it learns that Nature has provided the 
as if sparsely sprinkled with grains of coarse salt. They are soft implement of escape. A keen, sharp scale has developed on the 
and easily dented with the fingers. To begin with their history, snout, and during an experimental movement the snake cuts a 
we should understand that the mother has deposited the eggs clean straight slit in the shell, admitting light and air. The effect 


under the flat stone. as a stone when warmed by the sun cools 


slowly, and the eggs are thus kept moderately warm through the 
night hie un warmth thro wh the tone hatches the eggs in 
about two months’ time For a few days the mother snake has 


remained with them, often shuffling her coils so as to push away 


the earth and make a cosy nest tor the eggs Then she bores her 


wav from under the softly bedded stone and glides into the 
meadows In se: 


| 


rch of mice. Her subsequent gorging is altogether 


deserved, as for a month prior to laying the eggs she has quite 


given up the wlea of eating in ecking all opportunities for sun 


basking, that produces eggs of vigorous development. 
When the eggs are hidden under the stone, they already contain 
a tiny snake. white and as thin as a whisp and coiled like a hair 
spring ota vy tch Che motionless embrvo floats ina solution like 
deep-tinted, rich creat It immediately begins to grow. Within 
two weeks it is as thick as the shaft of a small 
feather, has a proportionally enormous head, 
is white and tra ent ul a large red heart 
appeal to hake the 1! Lit 
form with its pulsation Ihre 
snake l now bout rol 
inches lon: \fter five wee! 
not only has the little snak 
mecreased in size, but the « 
itself begins t tretch and It has 
absorbed moisture from the damp so 
lost its s\ mets O’\ il ft 1 and 1 
regular bulges at the side The young 
ster is five inches long. and on its glistening 
white body is a row of well-defined blotches. 
The texture of the scales may be seen at 
close examination, and th vigorous heart, 
deeper seated lashe ulternatel read and 
white as it speeds the blood into new and 











is startling. The reptile ducks to cover and remains quiet for 

Then in a restless moment it tries again. The 
egg tooth has grown and the movement cleaves the shell like 
sharp steel. The force of the movement has involuntarily thrust 
the head and neck from the egg and the snakelet gazes about the 
dim-lit cavern under the stone. Narrow points of sunlight surge 
through crevices and are veritable magnets. The snake crawls 
to the glory of the August sunshine on the meadow. 

Chere is some little trouble getting untangled from the ana- 
tomical attachments of the egg, but finally the soft moist body 
threads its way into the grass and pauses to rest. 


several days. 


A few hours 
It wriggles and rubs its 
snout against the reeds and discovers that its stiff and uncom- 
fortable skin turns back from the head and under the chin, and 
that it is an easy matter to turn the entire garment wrong side 

out and slip out of it. 


later and the youngster is again uneasy. 


About ten minutes’ wrig- 
gling accomplishes this, and a shining, satiny rep- 
tile once more flattens to the sun. It is quite un- 
like the slaty black mother, but will gradually 
change the mottled coat during the coming year. 

\s this altogether independent baby of less than 
a day flickers its forked tongue and sinuously 
struts through the grass jungle, a shadow blots the 
sun. Lightning-quick come instinctive impulses to 
threaten—though fangs or defense are utterly 
lacking with the black snake The body springs 
into a ccil, the head darts in a mimic strike, 
but instantly the futility of “bluff” is realized 
as a hawk dashes groundward. Quicker than 
the plunging bird and outstretched talons. the 
snake hurls its body into the burrow under 
the stone. The motion is as facile as the 
lash of a whip. 

(Continued on page 3) 




















HETHER for the hundred-acre truck farm or the hun- 
dred-foot back yard, water is the most important and the 

most neglected factor in gardening. 
culture, good fertilization and good intentions all decrease to the 


vanishing point as the 
amount of moisture in 
the soil 
hausted. 
tions of the country we 


becomes ex- 
In most sec- 


seldom have a season 
dry enough to kill 
crops outright, if the 
soil has been well pre- 
pared and careful 
methods of cultivation 
Put it 
is also very seldom that 


have been used. 


we have enough rain- 
fall, as Nature dis- 
tributes it, to make 
possible the production 
of full crops, even with 
careful, intelligent cul- 
ture. 


by insects or plant disease, which you could see actually at work, 
you would not for a moment let it continue without trying every 
available means of overcoming it. 
insidious effects of dry weather do the same amount of injury in 
a less perceptible way, and you let it pass as the season’s “luck.” 

| have tried most of the systems of applying water that are 
available for general use: in open ditches, with hose, by coarse 
and fine sprays, and with various sorts of sprinklers. 
tions to surface irrigation are that the ground must be graded and 
comparatively level, space is wasted, a great deal of labor is in- 
volved in applying the water, and it is applied unevenly and in 





In the garden the pipes are hidden behind foliage which, however, does not interfere 
with the spread of the stream 


The loss in the garden’s products from ordinary “dry 
weather” in an average year is often from a fourth to a half, or 
even more, of what the same seed, soil and culture, plus abundant 
moisture in the soil, would have produced. 


Modern Irrigation for the Lawn and Garden 


SOME RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS 
METHODS AND MACHINERY 


IN SCIENTIFIC IRRIGATION 
FOR THE PRIVATE GARDEN 


By F. F. RocKWELL 


Good seed, good soil, good 





By this system the water is not applied directly to the soil, but thrown into the air in a long line of 
small streams in the form of a fine, gentle spray 


tables we grow. 
small fruit garden. 
If this loss was caused 


to forty is desirable. 
But season after season the 
level or uneven or sloping. 
tion of the water. 


The objec- as is wanted and where it is wanted. 


> 





This system is very simple and very easy to put in. 
must be under a pressure of fifteen to twenty pounds ; twenty-five 
With this one provision the system may be 
put in anywhere, on any kind of soil, and whether the garden is 
It gives an absolutely even distribu- 
The soil is neither spattered about nor made 
wet and muddy, so that it cakes afterward. 
the water is under control, and as much or as little can be applied 
The application of the water 
is practically automatic; all the work required is to turn on the 
valve, and occasionally during the watering—at intervals of fifteen 
minutes to an hour—to revolve the nozzle-line through a few 


such quantities that a mud-crust is formed which rust either be 
broken up or covered up by cultivation immediately afterward. 
Using the hose is a great inconvenience, takes a great amount of 
time, and the soil is spattered about on foliage and fruit. 


Sprink 
lers apply the water un- 
evenly, and either have 
to be changed about 
frequently or so many 
of them used that the 
cost 1s practically pro- 
hibitive. 

Three years ago | 
came across a system 
that 
worked on a new prin- 
ciple, which may be de- 
scribed as the overhead 


of irrigation 


nozzle-line system. | 
tried this 
with such satisfactory 
results that last year 


system out 


we used it over some 
five acres of potatoes 


and garden crops, and this year we shall use it over all the vege- 
It is equally valuable for the flower, lawn or 


The water 


In the second place, 





y 6 


By running the pipe down the center of the garden both sides are reached, the 
mechanism being adjusted without labor 
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rarden ina ised or 
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posts, which make th 
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tt » that a different st: turning of the long nozzle-line much easier. 
Here is how to figure out exactly what you would require to 
equip the garden with the s put in an overhead system for your own garden. To make it 
om the water suppl clearer | have sketched out a diagram for a typical medium-sized 
an upright or “ris garden and lawn. This is merely suggestive, to be altered to fit 
t hi ing to what is to be grown, your own conditions and measurements. The pipe from the house 


supply (or tank or pump), 4 
to B and B to C, should be 
one-inch pipe, but three- 
quarter-inch will do if you 
want to run only one nozzle- 
line (D-E) ata time. The 
pipe from D to E is three- 
quarter-inch, and should 
preferably be galvanized 
pipe, although plain black, or 
even second-hand black pipe 
will answer the purpose, pro- 


vided it is straight. The 
pipes D-E are supported on 
posts placed about fifteen 


feet apart. These may be 
from six inches to six feet 
high, but two to two and a 





half feet will be the most 
th convenient unless it is neces- 
sary to pass under them. At 
ol A. movable irrigation machine is very convenient for both unobstructed lawns and out- C there is 2 union with han- 
\ of-the-way corners dle for turning the nozzle- 


tet line; this union also contains 


eve sed a pipe-wrench can do a brass strainer, and also a cap on the end of the handle so that 
ozzle-lin hould be perfectly straight, it can be flushed out. At & there should be a removable cap, or 
linn be in an absolutely straight a faucet if you want to draw off water for washing vegetables or 
Y in have the holes for the noz some other use. From F, where there is a regular faucet for 
ol e-fitter; or for $10 you can get a hose connection, the hose F-G may be connected with another 
pecially for this work nozzle-line, C-H-/. At H there is a special union which may be 
ble a line of pipe, or a length of | coupled or uncoupled at once by hand, so that the pipe G-H may 
itl valve near the house and run out — be pushed back out of the way of the walk when not in use. The 
er, it n be put a few inches below _ irrigation nozzles for this entire equipment would be only $3.75 
ind taken up in the fall before freez 25 nozzles at 5 cents each for each nozzle line. The two unions 
the gro lopes away from the house (/)) would cost $1.80 each. In addition to this there would be 
out. If the space to be irrigated is over 360 feet of three-quarter-inch pipe, which will cost from 2™% to 
nm act it at one end lf the 5 cents a toot. \t the latter price this would come to $18— just 
eet long, it may be advi what you would pay for too feet of first quality garden hose. 


The pipe will last a 
life-time and the hose 
two to five years. 

The 


may 


G-I 
for both 
and lawn by 
moving it about and 
making it do the work 
of all three. This 
cheaper, and while 
much more satisfactory 
than trying to water 
with hose would be, in- 
volves a lot of extra 
work and will not do 
the job as well as if 
the pipes are put in and 
left in place. 

Here are some of the 
things to keep in mind 
in applying the water. 

(Cont. on page 62) 


nozzle-line 
be used 


garden 


iS 





In action the irrigation stream covers a maximum of ground with a minimum of labor and insures 
the necessary watering 
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where realized. 


ea oT. 


It is interesting to note how the profile of the house fits into that of the landscape 


A Gill house is absolutely devoid of any ornamentation save that which is given by vines. Its beauty comes from composition in mass, yet the idea of utility is every- 
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Creating an American Style of Architecture 








Arcades represent an individual development; 
not merely a mirroring of the mission padre 


style of house 





MR. 
HOUSES 


GILL’S 
THE 


N American style 
A cannot be discov- 
ered. It must be created. 
\rchitecture, like all cre- 
ative arts, depends upon 
the process of evolution, 
and the periodic manifes- 
this great art 
the 
development as deliberate 
For 


tations of 
have been result of 
as the ways of God. 
such a manifestation in 
the United States we must 
have patience to wait. No 
one shall and 
with touch of magic wand 
or donning of a wishing 


man arise 


cap cause the vanishing 
of what is and the substi- 
tution of a_ full-fledged 


style. 


DISTINCTIVE 
GOSPEL 
AND STRAIGHT 


CONCRETE 
OF SIMPLICITY 
LINES 


To those of large or lit- 
tle faith there is interest 
in the architect 
evinces 


who 
ony tendency to 
break with the traditions 
of the past, and set him- 
self squarely to the task 
of considering the condi- 
tions, necessities, 
and 


wavs 
this, 
other 
words, one who seeks to 
not 
There are a 


means of our 


own time in 


glority his own and 
another age. 
few of these secessionists 


West. 


the most radical is Irving 


East and One of 
J. Gill, whose work is a 
simple, frank, audacious 
the fad 
for imitation Rhine cas- 


protest zegainst 


_ 





The impression of usefulness and strength 
visible in these houses is characterized by 
this sturdy balcony 
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A well-designed house gives the impression of fitness. 


An open court or a roofed arcade, 


Here, in 


his almost elimination of wood, 





Bare though it may be, this house imparts the feeling 
that it belongs to its environment 


to the outdoor rooms 


the door 


frames and windows 





with walls in dun neutral tones, supplant the front porch, giving privacy 





are sunk flush with the wall 


tles, Swiss chalets, Italian villas, English 
manor-houses, French chateaux, and the in- 
digenous growth of flimsy frame houses 
whose most characteristic features are ex- 
cessive jigsaw ornamentation and a front 
stoop. That the borrowed styles are beauti- 
ful or well copied is beside the point. They 
are mere imitations, and as such are funda- 
mentally false and insincere when trans- 
planted bodily to the United States. 

It happens that Mr. Gill has done most of 
his work in California, which gives rise in 
some minds to the thought that he has found 
his inspiration in the work of the mission 
builders. This he would quickly deny, save 
such inspiration as comes to any builder in 
contemplation of the work of others who 
wrought in sincerity, with definite purpose, 
striving for and achieving fitness. Such in- 
spiration may be found in a bird’s nest, a 
beaver’s dam, a Greek temple, a log cabin on 
the frontier, but in direct proportion as they 
inspire, they lessen the tendency toward 
thoughtless imitation. 

He sometimes uses the arcade, which has 
come to be associated in the lay mind with 
the California missions, but a study of the 
details that differentiate architectural nian- 
ners will show his arcades and those of the 
padres widely dissimilar. He may use a 
Dutch door or a tile roof, but that does not 
mark his work as Flemish or Florentine. As 
a stranger_often remarks in two faces a like- 
ness neutralized by many differences, so com- 
ing upon a Gill house for the first time one 
may be reminded of something seen in old 
Spain, of a villa in Lombardy, a house in 
Algiers, an Indian pueblo in the western 
desert. But closer study reveals essential 
differences in detail, dissipating the strength 
of suggested likenesses. In many of these 
houses the walls, like those of an Indian 
pueblo, rise sheer and roofless to an abrupt 
sky-line, and there are courts and terraces 
similar to those of a pueblo. but a Gill house 
is a far cry from the aboriginal dwelling. 

At the very beginning of his career Mr. 
Gill conceived that he had a mission. That 
mission was to preach a gospel of the beauty 
of use, and the use of perfect simplicity. He 
had that to say which a few were ready to 
hear, and while a gospel so artless could not 
gain instant popularity, the number of his 
converts would be flattering to one less in 
earnest in his ultimate purpose, and the im- 
press of this unusual genius is conspicuous 
even in California, which has won wide re- 
nown for architectural individuality. 

Reduced to the utmost brevity, Mr. Gill's 
credo in architecture is the negation of the 
non-essential. He has an unequivocal faith 
in the architectural beauty of plain surfaces, 
simple curves, and straight lines. And one is 
compelled by his work, as rarely save by some 
classic ruin, to recognize the subtle potency 
of proportion. In excess of ornamentation 
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and broken line the average architect takes 
refuge, but here is one bold enough to abjure 
artifices and say frankly and definitely what 
he has to say by sheer means of simple line, 
bold mass, and the interdependence of house 
and surroundings. 

He has chosen concrete as his medium of 
expression. One of the oldest of building 
materials, used in Babylonia, Egypt and 
Rome, concrete is also the newest and ap- 
parently destined to universal use. To an 
incorrigible modern, an insistent glorifier of 
his own hour, the choice of concrete is a 
natural one. This material, considered by 
many a bland and expressionless medium, has 
been actively advocated by Mr. Gill. It re- 
sponds to his frank and simple methods of 
design and construction. With concrete and 
hollow tile walls, and cement floors, his 
houses are virtually fire and time proof, 
which in itself sounds a new note in a land 
notorious for its fire waste and the generally 
transient nature of house construction. 

With consummate daring Mr. Gill has 
abandoned all orthodox decorative effects. 
Yet no necessary and practical detail is too 
small for special thought. A door, a screen, 
an iron gate, a small outside stairway for 
the iceman and the tiny opening in the outer 
wall of the refrigerator, an electric fixture, 
a knocker, a bit of stained glass on a stair 
landing, each in turn is of his own careful 
designing—letails now so often the concern 
of mechanics rather than craftsmen. The 
wood reinforcement for the screen of an 
upper window forms in his mind the back- 
ground for the greenery or color of a win- 
dow-box. On such a window-box or small 
balcony, the occasional reliefs of a severe 
facade, he lavishes the thought another 
would spend on artificial ornamentation. 

With all the ceaseless discussion of the 
artistic, no two are agreed as to what consti- 
tutes art. Why not, then, reasons this apos- 
tle of simplicity, cease the pretense of art 
and enlist the aid of Nature, who invariably 
pleases? She makes no two leaves exactly 
alike, has no hard and fast rules, and yet is 
an architect’s most dependable ally. And so 
he works in close touch with his landscape 
gardener, consciously relying upon aid from 
the slender spire of an Italian cypress, the 
bending frond of a palm, the tangled drapery 
of a vine, or the play of light and shadow 
from a wide-spreading oak or sycamore, for 
the interruption of what might otherwise 
seem too great austerity. Foreseeing na- 
ture’s part, he is content to wait for the com- 
pletion of his plan and he makes others con- 
tent to wait. 

In California nature is a more willing and 
generous ally for such a builder, who has 
doubtless been enabled to develop his gospel 
of simplicity more fully and spread it more 
widely than would be possible elsewhere. 
She provides not only a wealth of growing 








Wall surfaces are finished in rough plaster, but ‘so careful is their coloring that they become decorative 


in themselves without relying upon paper or hangings 
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The architect has experimented until he has produced steel-door frames and window casings, thus making 


every part of the house perform some structural purpose 





High walls pierced by arched gates, providing privacy to rear gardens and balconies, are a pronounced detail 
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window frame 


Gateways, heavy, austere of fashion and generous of 
and casings fot proportion 
wall cupboard 

setting these flush with the 
walls Stairwavs he ban 
ished from entrance ha 


where the have dominated 


so long and tol wood 
floors lhe substituted ‘ 
ment, sottened b 1 wan 
polish 
\ll this time he was hat 
at work thinking out a steel 
frame that would do awa 
even with wood in 
jambs in lintels Wit 
the pertectior of that oe fe 
frame came the culmu deates 
tion oO! " dreams Concrete his medium; hollow tiles his walls. 
twenty ears Hiis mort 
recent houses have SO 


lutely no woodwork on the interior, and vet there results a rich 
ness and streneth scarcely anticipated even by Mr. Gill during 
the period of gradual evolution of his idea 

Not. every one is prepared to follow this enthusiast to the ex 


treme limit.of monastic severity which is his ideal. It is difficult 





[he approach is as simple as the house itself, with lines and surfaces of geometric exactitude 


and evenness. Note the composition in the placing of the windows 





virtually time and fireproof 


to overcome convention and habit of thought, and there are those 
vho can follow only to the point where the wood trim was re- 
duced to a minimum and treated with the utmost simplicity. 

To the 
color blind it is grayish, 
drabbish, dun, neutral. To 


Che wall finish of these interiors was an inspiration. 


those who have eyes to see, 
it is like the desert in au- 
tumn, without definite color 
but with a subtle sugges- 
tion of all colors. Such an 
effect is not produced by 
negative pigments, but a 
mixture of many _ strong 
colors, blended. 

Outside a Gill house is 
always white. He has a 
delight in color and would 
teach you to find it as he 
does, in the reflected glow 
from the red floor of an 
open court, a bank of flow- 
ers, a green terrace, in 
shadows cast by a 
curtain of vines, in 
all the varying 
lights of day and 
evening as the\ 
call from those 
walls the infinite 
hidden tones of 
the painter's blend- 


ing. 

A Gill house is 
an open scroll 
from which the 


builder determin- 
edly effaces him- 
self, leaving the 
dweller the widest 
opportunity for 
self-expression. 





Unobtrusive interiors wherein are adaptable all types 
of furnishings 
Does one find 
pleasure in Oriental rugs, 
they will delight as never 
before; a handsomely 
carved sideboard gains new 
significance in a room that 
seeks not to rival. but to 
embrace its beauty, while 
the simplest furnishings 
adapt themselves with un- 
suspected grace to these 
unobtrusive, but by no 
means characteristic, sur- 
roundings. 

One of the most remark- 
able things about this new 
type of architecture is the 
Without 

and within there is little 
difference, save in size, between a laborer’s cottage of three rooms 


With these elements he constructs houses 
democracy of it. 


and a city house of twenty; and no appreciable difference in the 

finish of drawing-room and kitchen. Every detail of sanitation 

and practical utility is carefully studied for kitchens of whatever 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Some New Vegetable Varieties 


THE SUCCESSFUL EFFORTS OF GOVERNMENT EXPERTS IN DIS- 
IMPROVED TABLE VEGETABLES 


COVERING AND CULTIVATING 

BY MARY 

HANKS to the experiments of patient investigators, the 
world is not going to eat the same kind of things for- 


The palate grows weary of the same old things, year in 
and year out; it demands something new. 


ever. 
The soil, too, demands 
something new, for the same old crops, season after season, wear 
it out, so the United States Government has supplied us with 
these new varieties by sending experts to all parts of the world. 
They are a reality in many places now, and by to-morrow will 
be as common as our vegetables are to-day. 

\ substitute for the Irish potato is the dasheen, which the 
Government confidently expects will shortly be as much used on 
our tables as that tuber; in appearance it is a cross between a 
large white potato and a sugar beet. It is a 
heavy tuber plant and forms the root of heavy 
groups of leaves strikingly similar to the orna- 
mental “elephant ear,” and in many ways it is 
like this plant, too, for tasted raw it will cause 
a stinging that is long enduring. 
Cooked, however, this unpleasant feature dis- 


sensation 


appears and the dasheen becomes a dish par 
excellence. 

It can be boiled, 
baked, or served in 
any other way that 


the ordinary po- oa 
tato is used. It ig 

also makes splen- 

did stuffing for 

chicken, veal and 

other meats. It 

has the same 

mealy taste as the : 


potato, but added 


HAMI! 










ron T 
be served in many ways. My hostess in the south served them 
after this recipe: “Peel the chayotes, cut them in two, remove 
then stuff with Dux- 
elle—one finely chopped onion and two shallots stewed in butter 


the seeds and boil an hour and a quarter; 


until brown, to which add some finely chopped mushrooms and 
allow the whole to simmer until the moisture has been thrown 
off by the mushrooms, season with salt, pepper, and bit of chopped 
parsley—and bake in an oven for fifteen minutes, then serve with 
tomato sauce.” Prepared as a salad this vegetable is delicious. 
Asparagus is now a luxury, but the new vegetable, udo, which 
the Government expects will take its place, will be much cheaper, 
as it is more easily raised, more prolific, and it will grow in any 
soil suitable for asparagus. This new 
2. vegetable comes to us from Japan and 
is as common there as celery is here; 
it has been found to grow readily in 
a wide area in the 
United States It 
is ready for mar- 
ket early in the 
spring, and can 
also be blanched in 
ee the autumn. When 
cooked one eats 
both the tips and 
stalk, the latter be- 
ing without any of 
the stringiness of 
the asparagus; in 
stead it is a soft, 
spongy mass, 
which, strangely 


enough, tastes 


to this is a rich rather different 
chestnutty flavor. from the tips, but 
lt is larger than vet it is quite as 
our potate, and if The dasheen, a new rival of the ordinary potato, has a rich nutty flavor delicious. There 
carefully tended is are many ways of 


larger in yield. Another advantage is that it will grow in hot, 
moist regions, under conditions of humidity that would cause its 
Still another 


advantage lies in the fact that whereas the tops of potatoes are 


cousin to rot, all of which means a decrease in cost. 


worthless as a food, the tops of the dasheen make delicious greens. 
\ll that is needed in preparing them is the addition of a little soda 
to the water in which they are boiled to remove the acrid taste. 

The dasheen is no longer an experiment. It is now being 
grown on many farms throughout the south and west, and has 
been raised in small quantities in gardens near Washington, D. C. 
\ctual tests show them capable of yielding from 400 to 410 
bushels to the acre. 

The chayote, or vegetable pear, is already obtainable in some 
markets of the larger cities of the south. Large, green, and pear- 
shaped, in texture somewhat like a squash, it has a flavor more 
delicate than the cucumber. Its roots, too, are edible, and the 
young stalks are as tender as asparagus. This new vegetable is 
raised without difficulty anywhere on our lowlands near the coast 
below the Carolinas. Its keeping qualities are remarkable; it 
provides a change from the ordinary winter vegetables and can 


cooking udo, but it is best simply boiled and served like aspara- 
gus. America is a land of salads, and this new vegetable will 
therefore find a welcome, for its salad possibilities are numerous. 
Served this way it resembles celery, though it has none of the 
objectionable fibers of the latter. It has a fresh taste like the 
midrib of a lettuce leaf, with a slight but agreeable suggestion 
of pine flavor. Plants of this vegetable are being sent broadcast 
throughout the land to farmers, with instructions as to planting 
and raising, and the Department is emphasizing its advantage of 
having the appearance and taste of two vegetables, its possibility 
of being served twice at the same meal, prepared in different ways. 

The scarlet turnip, or giant radish, also comes from Japan, and 
grows in any soil capable of raising either of these vegetables as 
we know them. It is as large as a very big grapefruit, is un- 
usually symmetrical in shape and is a deep crimson from top to 
bottom. One of Uncle Sam’s experts says: “It is pretty enough 
It can be planted late in the summer, 
after the other garden crops are out of the way, and so rapid is 
its growth that it is ready for the table before winter. 
are all sorts of ways of preparing the turnip-radish. 


to be used as an ornament.” 


There 
As a turnip 
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The leaves of the dasheen make delicious greens. These new plants, unlike the 


potato, will grow in a hot, moist climate 





The “bur” artic hoke, which has long been imported from Franc e, 18 now being grown 


extensively in this country 


The udo comes from Japan, where it is a staple vegetable. It is similar to asparagus, 
but much easier to grow and makes a splendid salad 


it may be boiled, mashed, fried, or made into a delicious ragout. 
As a radish it may be sliced and served raw and eaten with salt. 
Its economic advantages in this respect are immediately appar- 
ent, for a single turnip-radish sliced is equivalent in bulk to many 
bunches of the radish as we know it. It comes, too, when gar- 
den radishes are gone and only the hothouse ones are procurable. 
he leaves make delicious greens when boiled. 

Some one has called cabbage the “great American dish,” but 
there are many who, though liking its taste, will not use it, owing 
to the unpleasant odor attendant upon its preparation for the 
table, if served cooked. Relief has been found for all these by 
Government experts, who have imported and started the culti- 
vation of petsai, a new cabbage which is absolutely odorless and 
with a flavor far more delicious than that of our vegetable by 
that name. Petsai does not resemble cabbage very closely. In- 
stead of being squatty and globular, it is tall and much in shape 
like a waste paper basket. Neither has it broad, heart-shaped 
leaves; they are narrow and delicately curling with daintily 
frilled edges. The leaves cluster around the stalk compactly, 
but they are easily pulled off for the pot. Petsai can be grown 
on any land where ordinary cabbage can be cultivated, and on 
many lands where the old-time cabbage would not succeed. Most 
valuable features about the petsai are the facts that, in addition 
to not requiring hot house growth and transplanting, it can be 
planted in midsummer, with the result that a crop can be gath- 
ered after the season when the ordinary cabbage comes to an 
end. Or petsai may be planted in the fall, thereby allowing a 
farmer to plant cabbages, gather and sell them, and then replant 


sat 
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The chayote or vegetable pear has unusual keeping qualities and is a fine winter 


vegetable 


the same soil with petsai; thus his land will be productive prac- 
tically throughout the year. Although this new cabbage can be 
grown to a weight of sixty pounds each, its flavor is more deli- 
cate when at about eight pounds. It can be used in all the ways 
of which our cabbage is capable, and in addition makes a very 
splendid salad, more delicate than cold slaw. 

The big, green, flowery-looking “bur” artichoke has long been 
imported from France, and is familiar to the epicure, but it is 
now cultivated in many places in the country and has reached 
the markets in some cities at a price little higher than cauli- 
flower. It can be served with a cream sauce, like cauliflower, 
and in many other ways. In France I have eaten it prepared 
as follows: Tie the flower together to preserve its shape, then 
soak in cold water thirty minutes and cook in salted water until 
almost tender. Remove from the stove, drain and stuff with a 
chicken paste made by chopping the breast of chicken very fine, 
then pounded in a mortar. To this add gradually the white of 
an egg, and work until smooth. Add rich cream until of about 
the consistency of thick cream, salt, pepper, and a little nutmeg. 
When the artichoke is filled with the chicken paste, bake in a 
moderate oven and serve with a thin cream sauce. The scalelike 
leaves of the artichoke make a delicate salad when pulled apart, 
after boiling, and served on lettuce with either mayonnaise or 
French dressing. 

The bean lover has not been forgotten in the menu of new 
vegetables, for there is a new bean—a bean from the Philippines, 
known as the Lyon bean, closely related to the Florida velvet 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The chayote grows prolifically on vines, and the roots are also edible. Its texture is 


like the squash 





The petsai or odorless cabbage is much superior in flavor to the ordinary cabbage. 


It is a hardy and rapid grower 
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The Penguin himself greets you as you pass 
bird perched upon a jutting shelf in the lichened field- 
stone chimney 
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WAS 
BY THE SEA 


wat 
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the salt water. Its bouldered shores are 


stained tawny with seaweed or dyed dull 
red brown as far as the tide reaches. 
While we skirted the vast loneliness of 
mainland and a thousand islands, it 
seemed as if there was space enough here 
entire 
The world differs in its choice 


to summer the population of 
\merica. 
of a holiday resort; but who, after see- 
ing Maine, would cast in his lot with the 
fashionable, perspiring crowd on Atlan- 
tic City’s boardwalk, with Coney Island 
vacation 
shack cities of Jersey or 


in the congested 
' Long Island 
People who love Land’s End 


throngs or 


shore ? 
have nothing in common with these who 
delight in a rabbled bathing beach. 
see no beauty in an untrodden wilderness 


They 


and its miles of lonely shore front. For 
those who do love it, the grass is greener, 
the skies are bluer, the pines are more 
fragrant, and the ocean is more opales- 
cent than anywhere else in America; | 
had almost said—in the world. 

We sailed for half a day to reach 
End, the 
where the Penguin awaited us. It was 
a journey never to be forgotten. The 
boat moved swiftly over a sea tranquil 
as an old, steely mirror, which gave back 
a blurred Gulls with their 
harsh, creaking voices, screamed above 


Land's enchanted country 


reflection. 


our heads, and ail the way north we skirted the loom of the land. 
Occasionally the steamer with a warning whistle poked its way) 
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up a narrow cove and tied up for half an hour to discharge 
freight at a barnacled wharf, beside which lay a scrap of a fish- 
ing village where the shore was fringed by lobster pots and fish- 
ermen’s cottages straggled untidily over a grassy ledge. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Land’s End. 

Where is Land’s End? 

We asked that question the first time we heard of it. The 
place is not important enough to have a spot on the map. The 
wonderful individual who 
sits behind an information 
desk at the railroad station 
shook his head when we 
asked him about Land’s 


End. It was not within 
the area of his territorial 
knowledge. Still, I knew 


it lay waiting for us in 
some hazy limbo of green- 
ness and sunshine inviting 
us to come. Somewhere 
upon its edge stood a cot- —_ 
tage called the Penguin, se 
for we had rented it for a A\ (0 out 
ummer, sight unseen. We ae Ds 
had seen pictures of it 
perched at the end of a 
clover field with its feet in 


the ocean and a gnarled 2% 
Pp: helter; - “+ x% covered with wild roses. 
spi uce she ter ing it with SF, logs for pillars 
wide stretching branches. A 
So we voyaged 


northward with 
the serene assur- 
ance of adventur- 
ers on an un- 
known sea. 
Land’s End is 
like scores of 
other green pe- 
ninsulas we 
passed on our 
way from Port- 
land, and yet to- 
tally unlike them 
because after one 
summer spent in 
beautiful lone- 
liness, we think 
of it as the only 
spot on earth. 
Out at sea lies the 
misty profile of 
Monhegan and 
bald-headed, 
weedy little  is- 
lands dot the At- 
lantic as far as the eye can reach. Between these lies Land's End. 
It basks in the sunshine, crooking its elbow about a harbor where 
the water merely wrinkled that first day we saw it. Little boats 
pulled listlessly at their painters, making shadows of green or 
red or white in the still water, and a fleet of becalmed yachts 
lay near by as if sleeping. Up a ridge, whitened by daisies, wan- 
long field with a ragged stone dyke from shore to hill 
top separating it from a blueberry pasture. In friendly clumps 
beside it stood white birches and young pines. A thicket of wild 
roses beyond the reach of a mower’s scythe clambered over 


dered 





Beyond the kitchen door, with its curious lantern, is the hay field and a stone dike home 
Stretching across the back is a pergola with rough 





The front yard of the Penguin is a quiet cove in the harbor sheltered by the spruces, and with little steps in the 


rock ledge down to the beach 


the lichened stones and added a touch of color to the scene. 

The ridge was crowned by a sturdy farmhouse built about a 
square chimney, the sort of chimney our forefathers reared in 
grim defiance of wild Atlantic storms and a winter's cold. The 
village between us and Land’s End was an ugly place, dotted 
with absurd little cottages. It held a weather-beaten fish-packing 
factory, a wave-washed pier and two smug churches. Only what 
cared we how ugly it was, Land’s End was quite another world. 

We entered this other 
world through a queer, pic 
turesque archway with 
Land’s End carved on its 
top beam. \ thicket of 
birches crowded about the 
gate and a narrow bridge 
spanned a bubbling spring 
at its threshold. 

We skirted a grove Ol 
pines, waded knee deep 
through clover, daisies and 
blue-eyed grass, then we 
caught our first glimpse of 
\lthough we 
have cottaged in the Pen 


the Penguin. 


guin for three months— 

and one ought to become 
fairly well accustomed to a 
in three months—| 
still see it every day as it 
looked at the first glance. 
It isa small, shin 

gled cottage, sil 

vered by sun and 
snow, ridiculous 

ly small it seemed 
to us at first, but 
surprisingly spa 
cious inside, en 
ticingly home-like 
and artistic be 
yond anything 
dreamed of by a 
wandering lesee 
When we arrived 
that afternoon 
the tide was high 
and the waves 
splashed at the 
foot of the piazza 
steps. 

()ther cottages 
at Land’s End 
shelter at the 
-dge of pine 
woods and turn 
their faces either 
to the harbor or the open ocean. The Penguin nestled with its 
back to the daisied field which stretched from the shore to the 
farmhouse on the ridge. 

“How did you dream of setting here in this delightful lone- 
someness ?” I asked the artist-architect, who is the developing 
spirit of Land’s End. 

‘That did it,” he answered. 

“That” was the gnarled old spruce. It stood with its roots 
buried deep among the rocks and shingles of the beach. It had 
Country folks 


grown so lofty that it dominated the landscape. 
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on its foundation the bungalow was built in his mind. He saw 


if hingled wall its lovely curve of roof tree, its chimney of 


held stone as gray as the spruce trunk, and its piazza with a sup- 
port of unbarked tree trunk 
ouch it up with green,” suggested the sacrilegist. 

‘I could not do that,’ answered the artist-architect. “There 
is green enough in the foliage of the old spruce. The cottage 
hould be colored like a nest in a tree.’ 

Che sacrilegist went away He could not make the artist un- 
derstand his idea of a home 

Che artist-architect began to search for a name which would 
uit the morsel of a home to be built under the tree shadow. 
One day on a mantel shelf he saw an odd-shaped vase on which 
two lover-like penguins 


‘ were painted. Immediately he had a 





Like its namesake, the Penguin is a study im gray and sits firmly upon the rocks. 


The front verandah curves gently around the trunk of the overspreading spruce tree 








iotif for the tiny house. Straightway it grew and grew with 


characteristics about it which make it different from any sum- 


mer home vou ever saw. 


[he artist had been all over the world, he had spent eight 


winters in the Arctic circle, and he remembered a strange parade 
of black and white creatures which seem to bear no relation to 
anything in the bird world. 








Dull blues and greens gleam in the firelight on the narrow plate-shelf; the silvery brown of outdoors reap- 
pears in the simple furniture, and along the hem of the burlap portieres moves a stately procession 
of penguins like tiny men in dress clothes 


“Why,” I asked him once, “should a penguin suggest a cot- 
tage?” 

“It is not like a cottage,” he answered slowly. “At least it is 
not like any cottage I ever saw. The Penguin is not common- 
place. One could not build a commonplace cottage about the old 
The penguin makes for stability. It is fixed to earth 
and does not go flying here and there. I set this little place firmly 
upon the rocks. The Penguin is unassuming in its plumage, a 
study in gray, as it were. The penguin obtains its food from the 
beach and the sea, as my tenants do from waters of the harbor 
and the clam flats.” 


spruce 
pruce. 


Suddenly I understood what was in the mind of the artist while 

he built our summer home. 
The penguin himself, a royal penguin, greeted us when we 
approached the back of the house, for you go around this cot- 
tage to enter the back door. He is a stately bird, perching upon 
a narrow stone shelf which juts from the back of the chimney. 
‘here he sits in inscrutable calm during fog or rain or sun- 
shine, turning his face toward the frozen world where dwell his 
kinfolk. It is strange how uncannily alive he looks through a 
fog or in the moonlight, although his body is nothing but a wave- 
smoother boulder, a handful of clay from the clam flats, and 
he was plumaged by the brush of the artist 

Che front yard of the Penguin is a quiet cove in the harbor. 

Our piazza curves like a bay window as it circles around the 
thick-trunked spruce. Its half-dozen steps lead to a rock ledge 
and the tide line of drifted, tawny weed. A boat moored by 
scarcely rose or fell, for there was not a ripple in the outgoing 
tide. Beyond the kitchen door, under its curious lantern on 
which a penguin is etched, a hay field swept till it met a stone 
dyke over which wild roses trailed. Beyond the blueberry pas- 
(Continued on page 48) 





Making Friends 
with the Birds 


SOME PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCES IN ATTRACTING 
BIRDS TO THE GARDEN — 
BIRD BATHS AND HOUSES 


{ KNOW of no bird more desirable about the house than our 

bluebird, unless possibly the phoebe, and the bluebird has the 
advantage of a caressing voice and warm, summery plumage. He 
is a true domestic bird, of the sunshine and apple blossoms; first 
to come to the orchard with glad voice in spring, and last to leave 
it with plaintive notes in the autumn. I would not willingly be 
without a pair of these gentle farm-lovers, and having had none 
about the place last year, I accordingly determined to set a lure 
for them this spring. 

March 10 was the first mild day of the year—a day the blue- 
birds had been waiting for—and in the stillness of the morning 
[ heard their illusive calls. It is seldom that one sees the first 
bluebirds, and it is not for a week or two that they seem to be- 
come more substantial than a sound. Hoping to make my orchard 
attractive to them before they should all be settled elsewhere (and 
the bluebird is interested in nesting sites as soon as he comes), | 
put up a box for them in an old russet apple tree in the orchard. 
The box was some 7 inches in all dimen- 
sions, with its roof overhanging the en- 





trance to keep out rain and too much sun. 
I nailed it to the trunk about 10 feet up, 
and ran out a stick past the doorway to 
serve as a sort of step. These perch- 
fitted boxes are very enticing to birds, 
who find such arrangements a great im- 
provements upon knot-holes. In fact, | 
dare say the knot-hole will in time be- 
come as archaic for bluebirds as caves 
are for men. The pagan flickers, how- 
ever, still find tree-trunk cavities all that 
they aspire to. At this time a pair of 
these birds were already shouting and 
gesticulating in a nearby apple tree where 
they have nested for several years, faith- 
ful to their home-tree. 

Having built my house, which needed 
no further advertisement than its fitness, 
and having cleared away a limb of the 
tree so as to command the box from my 
study window, I awaited results with 
interest. For some time no bluebirds 
came actually into the orchard, and I be- 
gan to think that the house was destined 
to shelter nothing but spiders or English 
But on the first of April I 
heard a voluble warbling from the old russet and looked to see 
a male bluebird on the perch at the box. He sat twittering and 
whistling in a continuous and coaxing manner, now and then 
hopping to the doorway, disappearing within, and immediately 
reappearing. He showed the most prodigious pleasure at his 
discovery. For a time I thought him alone, but presently caught 


Sparrows. 


a soft note in reply from another tree, and soon the female (for 


it was she) flew coyly into the top branches of the russet, where, 


however, she steadfastly remained. Warble and urge as he might, 
beckon and argue as he might, the male could not get his mate to 
Apparently, let her consent, and the house was 


inspect the box. 





An attractive concrete bird bath, which is also a garden 


ornament 







taken. But whether her silence meant consent, or whether she 
thought it was a little early in the season to undertake domestic 
duties, or how matters stood, I could not determine, and the pair 
flew off after a time. But both were, it seemed, impressed with 
the domicile, for.they were back the following day, and this time 
[ saw the female cautiously examining possibilities within. 

They flew about the orchard, too, with something like an air 
of proprietorship, and when a house 
sparrow appeared near the box she was 
quickly routed from the vicinity. But 
the pair finally flew off as before. Only 
the male appeared, once or twice, in the 
next two days. Where, in the mean- 
time, was his mate? Perhaps she had 
found a home that she liked better, 
whilst the mate held out for this one, and 
came alone to contemplate its virtues. 
Whatever had caused her absence, how- 
ever, the female returned after several 
days, and for a week or two the pair 
loitered about the orchard, coming and 
going abruptly, leading a sort of idyllic 
existence. They seemied decided upon 
the house, but in no hurry to set about 
furnishing it, and indulged in such unac- 
countably long absences that I half 
thought they had given it up. 

But after the middle of the month they 
undertook their nesting in earnest. I be- 
gan to see the female go silently and 
stealthily in and out of the box, chiefly in 
the early morning, whilst her mate kept 
up his happy warbling encouragement. 
I wondered how she would make habit- 
able the dwelling, so I examined it on 
April 30. “The birds,” I made note at the time, “are frequently 
away from the orchard, as was the case when I climbed up to- 
day. I was surprised to find that so much had been accomplished. 
The whole box was evenly filled up nearly to a level with the 
doorway with pine needles and a few dry grasses. A sweet- 
odored home, this! Into this mass of needles, at the back of the 
box, a feather-lined cup was sunk, which was the nest proper 
the receptacle for the eggs.” 

Four eggs were now laid, one each day, and from musical ap- 
proval it became the male’s duty to bring food to the sitting fe- 
male. I saw him often carrying succulent morsels to the door- 
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\ quaint house for a bluebird made from birch bark and at- 


tached to a shelf 


graphed, surrendered his prize, and departed. I had had barely 
time to shift plates between visits. They showed little or no fear 
of the camera There were clamorous young to be fed, and the 
parents could not afford to be put off by trifles. 

The kingbirds, however, had observed the affair with more 
suspicion, as it subsequently proved. What with bluebirds and 
clicking boxes it was plainly no place 
for them. In a day or two they had 
moved their nesting material, precious 
string and all, to a pear tree down by 
the road, where at present they are 
living in a kind of warfare with some 
robin neighbors in a_ neighboring 
spruce. 

But the bluebirds were no sooner 
free from tyrannis than a new worry, 
not to say fright, arose. I had a tame 
bluejay, Jim, whom I had lately lb- 
erated, and who spent his time (when 
not flying about with us) in a cherry) 
tree and grape arbor near the house. 
‘rom the cherry tree he one afternoon 
made an ambitious flight which /hap- 
pened to carry him to the old russet. 
The bluebirds were or the spot at once 
making most melancholy cries. For 
is not the jay notorious in birddom as 
a nest-pilferer? Indeed, a pair of 
song sparrows (inhabitants of a cedar 
near the grape arbor) had been much 
exercised over Jim tor several days, 
one at least keeping mark upon his 
movements at all times. But Jim, 
personally, was a peaceable chap, and 
had never so much as heard of nests. 
His intentions were wholly innocent. 
But when in his caterpillar quest he 
hopped inadvertently near the bluebird box, the members of that 
household grew frantic, one of them charged him, and fairly 
knocked him out of the tree. Jim flew off screaming with indig- 
nation at such an outrage. And for a while after he had even 
better cause for indignation. At the disturbance all the bird in- 
habitants of the neighborhood had assembled to see what was 
happening, and they successively “hustled” the poor fellow until 
he found peace again in the grape arbor. After Jim had been 
driven from the field the lordly kingbird dispersed the idlers, and 
even waylaid a passing flicker to show his prowess. 

Che bluebirds probably thought it advisable to get their family 
out of such doubtful surroundings, and on June 6, the next morn- 
ing at sunrise, they encouraged the youngsters to venture forth. 
\t times all during the day | would see a small flotilla of wabbly 
voung bluebirds flying to one point or another, convoyed by their 
anxious parents. There was considerable soft “churring” and 
considerable feeding. The old birds were evidently hard pressed 
keeping account of their several wayward mouths. This went 
on for a day or two, when the whole family drifted out of the 
neighborhood. 

It was not to be the end of bluebird affairs in my orchard, how- 
eve! hey had lived in it and found it good—and found that 
the dangers which had seemed to threaten there were more fan- 
ciful than real. In something like a week the pair were back 
alone, and the male was again at his love-making and glad music. 
hey went to the old house, looking in frequently, and I expected 
that they would use it for a second brood. But they fell to ex- 
amining another box recently put up and nearer the house, and 

(Continued on page 50) 
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A One-Man Shack Bungalow 





THE STORY OF AN AMATEUR’S SUCCESS IN BUILDING SINGLE-HANDED 


A BUNGALOW 


HE question of expense 1s 

the chief deterrent toward 
home in the country. 
But even this problem was solved 


owning a 
by one adventurous home-seeker 
who successfully built a home sin- 
gle-handed; and, as the pioneer 
first made a clearing in the forest 
for his dwelling, so has the site of 
this modern dwelling been hewn 
from a jungle of undergrowth of 
many years’ duration. Unaided, 
its builder has cut out this tangle 
of poison ivy and scrub birch, and 
has graded and terraced the plot 
without even the aid of a wheel- 
barrow, and only the period of six 
months elapsed between the 
conception of the plan and the 
finished structure. Thanks to 
a nearby sawmill engaged in 
cutting up a_ blight-infested 
chestnut the lumber 
and slabs were obtained at a 
figure, 
the total cost of the bungalow 
is but 
dred dollars. 

Although the builder had 


forest, 


very reasonable and 


little over seven hun- 


no more than the average 
man’s carpentry experience, 


he resolved when he beught 
his property to build his home 
entirely by efforts. 
Of plans and specifications he 
had none—he knew only that 
he wanted a slab bungalow, 


his own 





IN THE WOODS FOR SEVEN HUNDRED 


ALFRED W. L 


OOMIS 





The set-in windows give the impression that the building is made of solid 
logs instead of slab 





Although it is little more than a year old, this little slab bungalow already looks as 


if it belonged, so well does it nestle down into its site 


DOLLARS 


and that it must leave room on its 
site for a lawn in front, a cistern 
and outbuilding in back, and a 
Be- 
yond this he intended to do as the 
nursery story-tellers do 

\nd 


of a jumble of crooked lines and 


small garden on either side. 


make up 
as he went along. instead 
angles, this method has given him 
a very attractive one-storied, sym- 
metrical dwelling, measuring 20 
feet by 20 feet. 

There is no cellar beneath the 
building, but the floor beams are 
set on substantial 8 by 8 chestnut 
sills. The framework is 6 by 6 
chestnut timber, whilé the stud- 
ding is of 2 by 4's, over which 
are lath and composition 
board. The chestnut slabs 
with which the house is fin- 
ished were purchased at the 
rate of $2 a wagon load. and 
four loads were required. 
Coming, as these slabs do, of 
all thicknesses from the mill, 
the builder confronted 
with the very pretty problem 
of planing them to a uniform 
thickness, but having no fa- 


Was 


cilities for this work, he re- 


sorted to a makeshift, and 


first sorting all the material 
into different grades, and then 
cutting it to the right lengths, 
laid the slabs on so that the 
(Continued on page 53) 
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gives us an appetite and, 
by making us eat and 
relish, increases strength 
a and vigor. So nitrates 
are never given alone to 


the doctor gives us only 
our tonic; at least, they 
are given alone only in 
very small 
And of course the other 
foods are all of them in 
the ground—the table is 
spread, as it were— 
when this is permissible. 

Invaluable as they are, 
it is a curious thing that 
nitrates are nearly al- 
ways not there when it’s 
our gardens that we are 
talking about. But away 
up on a desert plateau 


quantities. 


of the eart t montl — ee down in Chile, thou- 
lul 1 ove factor w e1gh - : eg - 

ca too Or eat hlntania: Maw ito sands of feet above the 

meastle or what not true story of the work of a certain such club and its accomplishments taken from the diary of one level of the sea. there is 

if sts members What thi ul ictually did should be a stimulus to all who love gardens and a 2 ———s * _ 

while he w there and guide to the ways and means of improving our towns and villages These chapters began in the seventy-five miles of 

os February wate, when the organization of the Clut $ Cusse Each installment shows how the 

ha bye eT) if Linc evel program of activities wed out, them one way by tw enty 

since he ie back. Of miles the other, by from 

course he kn e was going to the convention, and of course _ three to ten feet the other—enough, he told us, to last about three 

he told but the date was far ahead of our need of him. So _ hundred and fifty years, according to best calculations. We were 

it wa t the contrariness of things generally that held up our _ left in suspense as to what we are to do then—but that’s another 
pla story. 

OF en e there was a1 ramble at the eleventh hour—for How all this material was stored away in such an inconvenient 

that wretched man never told until the eleventh hour!—and place has furnished food for speculation for ever so long a time, 


hard enough to have provided a whole season's 


| 
we Ca h WOTKSE 


lectures in those final moments. Never again will we be without a 
reserve! L hat h it has taught 

It i ertainly curious how things work about, though. Cor 
nered we were, Polly Addicks was bewailing the situation at het 
dinner table the night before the Club meeting. in the presence ol 
a hoary old soldier of fortune that Hal had brought home that 
night for the first time (ourtly is no name for him, and of 
course he w most concerned and interested in Polly's predica 
ment \nd there. before she ever dreamed of such a thing, she 
had found us a lecturer! For this nice old person, who was an 
ex-diplomat or something like that, knew more about some kinds 
of plant food than the other man, I| verily believe. for he had 
looked after the interests of some great company that had con 
cessions in the arid and waste places of the earth, where Prov 


dence has put the materials u torage that our lands here are in 


great t need oO 


So he came wit! neeting, and we had a delightful 


atternoon te lling about feeding plants, he told 


us a great deal about these waste places where the food for them 
1, 


18 lox ke cl away, 


waiting to be iv or blasted or washed out, and 
altogether he was most entertaining and much nicer than the regu 
ibly have been, | am sure 


We all had heard and read a hundred times at least that the 


lar tertilizer man could pos 


three principle chemical elements that plants require are nitrogen, 
phosphat ind potas! But when he had developed this bald 
statement into a little stor bout each, | felt myself getting an 
understanding of which was which. and why, that had alwavs 
eluded me, trv as | would to catch it and look it in the eve. Ni 


never in the least degree 


\ very, 


trates are the toni the energy givers 


in the world stimulants, this he made a great point of 


a great amount of work, because it makes the 


lo their work—yjust as tonic 


very little bit does 


other toods consumed by the plant « 





and for ever so many people. Generally it has come to be be- 
lieved that it is the result of the decomposition of marine life, 
both animal and vegetable, for of course the sea flowed over this 
vast plain at some far distant age. The fact that there is no 
rain there now is the secret of their preservation, for nitrates are 
very soluble and leach away where there is moisture to dissolve 
them. 

Phosphoric acid—that element which makes the flowers, as we 
have from time everlasting been told—is nearer at hand in its 
rock or earthy form, for South Carolina, Florida and Tennessee 
all have large deposits of it, and of course in its ground bone 
form we are all familiar with it. These phosphate deposits in 
the earth are really allied to the ground bone of our potting 
benches and rose beds, in a way, for they are nothing else than 
petrified bone, supposedly, and excrement of long since vanished 
races of animals. 

Potash, that makes the fruits, lurks in unleached wood ashes, 
and comes honestly forth in potassium sulphate, which we may 
buy if we choose. The wood ashes are better because they have 
phosphoris acid in them, too—a very littlhe—and that, it seems, is 
a good thing. But back we always come to the nitrates, whatever 
else we have. For only in combination with them—released, 
cooked, prepared by them—will potash or phosphates, either one, 
perform their allotted tasks. 

These nitrates are not just nitrogen, though, please remember, 
I made the mistake of saying something about “nitrogen” and 
brought down reams of explanation about the nitrogen of dried 
fish, cotton-seed meal, tankage and such nitrogenous fertilizers 
not being the material which plants can take up. 
nitrate is the thing they must have—being particular about their 


Nitrogen as a 


diet. And so it is in the direct nitrate of soda form that we were 
advised. to apply this curious and elusive substance—elusive act- 
tally, for-it rushes away like the snow before a July sun, seem- 
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ingly, and elusive figuratively when you are 
not a chemist. ; 

Nitrate of soda is the thing that acts with 
especial value on “most garden crops.” They 
mature more rapidly if they are given this 
special treat judiciously, and they mature to 
greater size—indeed, to prodigious size some- 
times, judging from some of the pictures he 
brought along to show us. Potatoes love it; 
so do beets, hops, fiber plants and tobacco 
but who cares? That berries dote on it and 
bush fruits and orchards and vineyards, and 
that it helps make these things grow so vigor- 
ously that they are better able to withstand 
disease and insect attack, is a phase of its use that appealed much 
more to me, and to the rest of the Garden Club, I’m sure. 

But it must not be given with a too liberal or with an ungov- 
erned hand, for too much is merely waste, the plants being unable 
to use more than a certain amount, and the remainder leaching off 
and vanishing into thin air before another crop of plants can be 
brought onto the ground to eat the leavings. And if given at the 
wrong time—the best time with about everything is “early in its 
growth’—it may upset things completely, confusing the plant to 
such a degree that it will entirely overlook such a detail as ripen- 
ing its fruit in the joys of eating and growing. And then it must 





not be given close up to the plants, and a 
maximum amount of one hundred pounds to 
the acre is enough for most everything, if it 
is used alone. This I figured to be about 
one-twenty-fifth of an ounce to the square 
foot, and had about decided to apply it to the 
garden with a pepper box, gently sifting, 
when the delicacy of the task of not getting 
on too much in small spaces was brought up, 
and the ex-ambassador relieved by anxiety by 
saying that the nitrate of soda can be dis- 
solved in water and a small drink of the de- 
coction given, every few days, to each plant. 





This seems much easier, and is the method 
[ have adopted—for this summer, anyway. 

The proportion of 2-3-5 for sulphate of potash, acid phosphate 
and nitrate of soda is the rhythm to remember, and this much |] 
am sure of. When I learn with equal surety which element fits 
against which figure, I shall feel I have graduated from the book 
forever more. I do know now, however, that the largest number 
stands for the nitrate, and between the other two it does not 
matter so much, for they obligingly wait to be consumed instead 
of making off as does this. So a little more or a little less will 
not matter, but I mean to learn and know exactly. 

(Continued on page 54) 


Some Little Known Plants for Indoor Decoration 


PLANTS WHICH MAY SUBSTITUTE FOR CUT FLOWERS OR CONSTITUTE THE WINTER GARLAND 


ATTRACTIVE, BRIGHTLY COLORED FRUITS 
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Y GEORGE 


BLOSSOMS WHICH LAST INDEFINITELY 


W. KERR 


Photographs by the Author 


N° matter how artistically our 

rooms are planned and fur- 
nished, there is something vitally 
missing if flowers are absent, but 
to those who do not possess a 
greenhouse it is at certain seasons 
a difficult matter to keep the vases 
filled with fresh blossoms. To 
readers who are in this position the 
following hints may be of service. 

Undoubtedly the best substitute 
for fresh flowers is to be found in 
well fruited sprays of the Chinese 
lantern plant or winter cherry 
(Physalis), and the finest varieties 
are Physalis Francheti and P. Bun- 
yardi. They are hardy herbaceous 
plants, stocks of which are easily 
raised from seed or by root divi- 
sions. The plant is deciduous— 
that is, the top growth dies down in 
the winter, fresh stems being 
thrown up from the roots each 
spring. The stems do not put forth 
any branches, but a one-year-old 
root will produce from twelve to 
twenty-four stems, which average 
eighteen to 24 inches in length; the 
leaves are potato-like, while the 





Statice or sea lavender is valuable both for its garden bloom and for 
the fact that dried sprays retain their color. It is a good plant for 
seacoast gardens 


flowers are small and inconspic 
uous. However, that is of little 
moment, as it is only grown for its 
gloriously colored fruit pods, which 
when in their earlier stages of 
growth are green, but by early fall 
they become a most brilliant or 
ange-red color. The fruit pods, or, 
more property, calyx, is balloon or 
bladder-like in shape; P. Francheti, 
the largest, being about two and 
one-half inches in length by one 
and three-quarter inches in di- 
ameter; P. Bunyardi, being rather 
smaller, averaging one and one- 
half inches long by one and one- 
half inches in diameter; while the 
old variety, P. Alkekengi, is still 
less in size and is now entirely su- 
perseded by the two former and 
newer sorts. The fruit is of the 
same color as the calyx surround- 
ing it, and in shape and size resem- 
bles a cherry or small tomato. 

A stem usually bears six to 
twelve fruits. To prepare them 
for winter decorations, cut the 
stems at the ground level as soon 
as the calyx is well colored, for in 
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Echinops or globe thistle not only is serviceable for winter decoration but is a striking border 


plant. Its thistle-like globular flowers are rich blue in color 


oP pA 8 
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The Chinese lantern plant (Physalis) produces fruit pods resembling brilliant little orange-red 


balloons when properly ripened 


ble varieties. P. Peruviana edulis and P. Violacea, however, will 
ct with the soil the calyx is not survive the winter here, nor are they suitable for decorative 


purposes. 

Among other hardy 
plants the flowers of 
which are useful for win- 
ter decoration, the best 
are the statice (sea lav- 
ender), eryngium (sea 
holly) and echinops 
(globe thistle); and al- 
though they do not give 
the rich color effects of 
the Chinese lantern plant, 
they are worthy of a place 
in all gardens. 

There are three very 
fine annual statice, name- 
ly, Sinuata, having rich 
mauve-colored flowers, 
Bonduelli, yellow-flow- 
ered, and Suworowi, with 
rosy-pink flowers and a 
distinct habit of growth 
having close-set. long 
spiral-shaped flower 
spikes. They range in 
height from twelve to 
eighteen inches. and 
ower throughout sum- 
mer. The flowers should 
be cut when first opened, 
and hung in an airy place 
out of the sun where they 
will dry without losing 
their color. The seed 
should be sown indoors 
or on a hotbed in March 
or April, setting out the 
plants toward the end of 
May. 

There are several very 
fine forms of perennial 
statice, Latifolia being 
one of the best. It pro- 
duces cloud-like masses 
of minute bright blue 
flowers on erect stiff 
flower stems, and is inde- 
scribably graceful. 
Height, two feet. Other 
popular varieties are /n- 
cana, Tatarica and Gme- 
lint. 

The hardy perennial 
statice are propagated by 
division of the plant, or 
seed which should be 
sown in pots or flats 
placed in greenhouse, hot- 
bed or window in spring 
or early summer. Cover 
the seed not more than 
one-eighth of an inch and 
shade from bright sun un- 
(Continued on page 55) 





































gp botany and egg-plants are frequently omitted from the 

home garden. One reason for this is that they are compara- 
tively difficult to start early, as they require more care and much 
more heat than the other vegetable plants—even tomatoes. An- 
other reason is that when one buys these plants already started, 
he is pretty sure to get some old variety. As a result the newer 
varieties of peppers and “eggs” have not become known as rap- 
idly as those of other vegetables. Most people do not know 
what a modern mild pepper is; they think of peppers as red-hot 
fruits which have their use in the pickle factories, and are appre- 
ciated only by people who have lived in Mexico or Central Amer- 
ica. The large, mild, thick-fleshed peppers which may actually 
be eaten raw, like an apple, and are delicious as a sliced salad 
with dressing, used as are tomatoes, they do not know. The same 
is true of egg-plants, although the development of new varieties 
has not been so diverse or so striking. In buying plants of pep- 
pers, eggs and tomatoes, insist on knowing the variety, even if 
you can't get what you want. 

Both peppers and egg-plants are extreme heat-lovers. The) 
must have conditions approaching the tropical, or they will do 
practically nothing. It is useless to set them out before the 
weather is thoroughly settled and warm, usually a week, or even 
two, after early tomatoes are set out. 

If your garden is large enough so that there is any choice in 
soil or location, select a spot that is sheltered or soil that is warm 
or “quick,” as gardeners call it—a well-drained sandy loam. Re- 
member also that egg-plants especially require plenty of moisture 
when they are maturing, and keep them within reach of the hose 
if you can. 

As a dozen each of peppers or egg-plants and two dozen toma- 
toes will give an ample supply for the average-sized family, do 
not begrudge a few cents apiece extra for fine plants. They are 
usually put up in flats, but if you can get potted ones by all means 
do so. If you are growing them yourself, use paper pots or dirt- 
bands—they hold much more soil than the clay ones in the same 
amount of space and are much easier to keep watered. With a 
crop having such a short time in which to mature, and, in the case 
of egg-plants, so apt to be injured by insects, the selection of 
extra strong plants is of the greatest importance. 

The matter of varieties is also very important. Peppers, as a 
general rule, may be classed as large and mild, and small and hot. 
In a garden where there is room for but one sort, one of the large 
mild varieties should be given preference. It is an easy matter 
to buy a few conts’ worth of the hot ones if they are required for 
flavoring or use in preserves or pickles, in the fall. The old Bull- 
nose, and Sweet Mountain, which is very much like it, are prob- 
ably still more often found in the home garden than any others, 
although Ruby King, a splendid newer sort which has become a 
standard, has gradually replaced them. The Bull-nose, or Bell, 
and Sweet Mountain, have fruits some three inches deep and 
two inches or so in diameter. The Ruby King is larger and much 
milder, but not quite so early. For a mild extra early sort, the 
newer Neapolitan Early is the largest and sweetest that I have 
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ever tried. The fruits are not so symmetrical in form as those 





of the foregoing, being more elongated. But they are of good 
size and the flesh is extra thick, mild and sweet. Sweet Upright 
is a new variety as early in season as the Bull-nose or Sweet 
Mountain, with larger, more blocky fruits, of the very finest flavor 
and very thick flesh. The peppers are formed at the forks of the 
branches, and grow upright instead of hanging down as do those 
of most other varieties. It is an ideal sort for the home garden, 
and will, without doubt, supplant many of the older sorts as it 
becomes better known. Chinese Giant is a really huge pepper 
of most excellent flavor; it is a little later in ripening than the 
foregoing sorts, but when well-grown plants may be secured they 
come on in plenty of time. It is a comparatively new sort, but 
has already become a great favorite, especially for home use. 
Giant Crimson is a fine new sort, very large and very early. Of 
the sweet yellow sorts, Golden Queen is the largest, and similar 
in size and season to Ruby King. 

The small hot peppers are entirely distinct from all the fore- 
going. Tabasco is one of the best known, but it requires a long 
season of growth, and is more particular about climatic condi 
tions, so that, except as a curiosity, it is not to be recommended 
for home use. Creole or Bird’s Eye is a very small, berry-like, 
very hot red pepper ; it is very good for flavoring sauces or pickles, 
but, like Tabasco, it requires a long hot season. Coral Gem 
Bouquet ripens quite early, and its numerous small coral-colored 
fruits, about an inch long, are excellent for general use where 
a hot pepper is desired. Red Cluster is a popular sort of medium 
pungency, bearing its long, pointed fruits, about three inches 
long, in clusters. Where two varieties of the sweet peppers ma) 
be grown in the family garden, | would recommend Neapolitan 
Early and Chinese Giant. If there is room for but one sort, 
Ruby King, Sweet Upright, or Crimson Giant. For a hot pepper, 
Coral Gem or Red Cluster. 

The varieties of egg-plant are few. Early Long Purple, New 
York Improved Spineless, Black Pekin, and Black Beauty com 
prising the whole list of the sorts best known. Black Beauty its 
by far the best; but if there is room, a few plants of Early Long 
Purple will give some extra early fruits to use before the others 
are ready. 

Besides having the soil in as good condition as possible for 
planting, a special “starter” under each plant will be very effective 
in increasing both earliness and yield. The row in which the 
plants are set should have at least a foot of space on either side 
of it; the peppers set fifteen to eighteen inches apart, and the eggs 
eighteen inches to two feet, depending both upon varieties and 
soil. Mark out the row or rows, and then with a hoe or fork 
spade out a good-sized hill where each plant is to go and dig into 
it, mixing thoroughly with the soil a forkful of fine rotted manure 
or compost, or a handful of bone-dust, cotton-seed meal and 
wood ashes, in the proportion of one part each of the bone and 
meal, and one or two parts wood ashes. 

A few hours before settirig the plants out, give them a thorough 

(Continued on page 0) 





The Characters as They Appear 


PEA ROSE, first maid of honor to Helia, the Queen of Summer. Pipers, in the form of fauns ; Elves, green and brown, representing 
LAI AF Al REA, a Sunbeam, betrothed to Prince Purpurius grasses, leaves, and earth fays; Wild Roses, attendants ; Shad- 
CAR [AL FLOWER ows, attendants; Jack-in-the-Pulpits; Ferns; Dandelion Flow- 
ener E PURPURII of the kingdom of Shade ers; Minstrels, in form of cicades, grasshoppers and crickets ; 
DUNDUM, a bluebottle, Prime Minister to the Queen. Iris Flowers; Lily Flowers; Daisies; Campanulas ; Sunbeams ; 
HELIA, Queen of Summet Motes, followers of Dust, the outlaw; Dust, the outlaw chief ; 
FUTIL, a Mortal the Silver Legions of RAIN ; Thunderbolts. 


SCENE 


Garden of unmet \n open glade partly shaded,in the midst of a wood. A large stone is bedded in the 
R. C., in the full sunlight, at the point of a slight bank which slopes up R (shrubbery in a mass may take the place 
f i slope on level ground On this large stone rests another smaller, the two conceivably forming a rude sun-dial. 
er the stone nd rock f the bank just back of dial-stones a little rill splashes and flows down into a basin below, 
. of these. Woody undergrowth on every side, growing more dense as the greenwood, which extends off on every 
A 
i Ik AND OCCASION—Midsummer Day revels at the USIC—Flutes, strings pizzicati, a muffled drum; cymbals 
Court of Helia, Queen of Summer for final RAIN procession and battle. 


in the distance L.. 1 the notes of a pipe are heard, as of some _ sight a green elf thrusts himself up cautiously from a fern group 


one trying its tone epeatedly these sound, varying, coming and looks after him; a second green elf comes running down the 
neare? he piper appears im the wood, busy with jus mstrument, bank; others appear from fern and shrub groups in numbers, 
moving slowly and negligentl rward, stopping altogether, blow- nodding and conferring in eager pantomime, indicating the pipers; 
ing, adjusting wt. and so or le comes out into the glade, ad at last all make off at top speed after them, pend nytt: in the 
ances across it and up R. on his way through the wood. When wood. TEA ROSE AND AUREA appear L. 2 with Wild Roses 
almost past the spring, he spies ut; runs and kneels beside it and in attendance; near the center of the glade they pause, and pro- 
drinks greedily; tries his pipe again, lingering a moment to do ceed with the arraying of AUREA with much gayety. Unseen, 
‘ ru ther pipers appear in the far distance up L. running a Cardinal Flower comes sl rely through the wood R., 1, in evident 
and hurrying through the « od and out of sight farthe up R. distress; advances slowly ; Sees rill and pool; runs jo rward wrth 
He races away after them at full speed ls he ts almost out of — a gasp to fall on her knees and drink eagerly.]| 
CARDINAL FLOWER—Water! Water! ship—lI’m certain. “Tis a full score of days and one beside, since 
TEA ROSE—Why, see, Aurea! Is it not a daughter of the all that bog, whereby my clan hath dwelt so many generations 
lowland dwellet They who love the boggy dells and banks of none can reckon them, hath yielded its last waters! 
deep hid rills? (Goes towards her a step or two.) AUREA—'Tis even worse, then, than we've dared to believe! 
{1UREA—It is, indeed—none other CARDINAL FLOW ER—How | have wandered, and the woes 
TEA ROS! \nd see how she doth drink—and drink! And __ I’ve known, and all the travail that mine eyes hath seen, since I 
yet again she drinketh! What may this signify, Aurea? Her fared forth from that unhappy spot, ‘twould wring your very 
coming thus, athirst hearts to hear! 
{UREA (shaking her head)—Alas, dear friend! What—save AU REA—Oh! is’t not a pity, dearest Tea Rose? 
the thing we all are ‘ware of, yet powerless to ward off? ° TEA ROSE—Ay, 'tis a pity! And a piteous shame! 
TEA ROS! Oh, oh! Poor maiden! CARDINAL FLOWER (they help her to the bank, 


where she rests)—It’s past my underst: inding altogether ; 
but ‘tis well known abroad that in the royal quarrel there 
lieth the beginning of this wrong. Oh, where is the King? 
Why hath he fled away? It’s he that’s needed to set all 
aright! (All nod emphatically as they group around.) 
{UREA—And yet how blamed he was and how reviled, 


CARDINAL FLOWER (seeing them for the first time, 
and trying vainly to rise)—Your ladvyships—l crave a par 


! But here came |, so wasted, that my wits hath taken 


don 
in no presence save the water’s—the cool, sweet water's 
whereunto [ did fall with such a greediness as only full 


twenty days’ abstaining can conceive! (Jhey help her to 





rise.) brief a space ago! 
{U'REA—Full twenty day Oh, hapless maiden! CARDINAL FLOWER  (scornfully)—Only by 
TEA ROSE—So long as that, child Art certain ‘tis know-nothings and by silly wights, who’d have a king- 
so long dom hang upon a day! 
CARDINAI OW ER—Oh, ves, indeed, vour lady Cardinal flower TEA ROSE—And how the Queen was welcomed 
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when she came! How her sweet radiance did cheer and 
hearten, where his sternness chilled. 

CARDINAL FLOWER—And so the quarrel be- 
tween them? Was that th’ occasion? 
AUREA—It was, and it was not. 

matrix to the occasion. 

CARDINAL FLOWER—The Queen, I’ve heard, 
had lingered on her way—perchance forgetting, as her 
happy mood is, that Time will not wait. 

TEA ROSE—Ay, that she did—and came late! 

CARDINAL FLOWER—And so, belike, his majesty hath 
chid her tardiness—and that was an occasion. 

TEA ROSE—Ay, that he did—and so it was; one point at 
least of difference whereon offense did hang. But most of all, 
methinks, that discontent which follows over-doing—that turbid 
state that waits on all extremes—did egg on every circumstance. 
Filled with its swelling tumult, thoughtless mobs did hail the 
Queen as saviour !—liberator!—the while they poured into her 
ears base treason tales of how his majesty unfairly hath entreated ; 
that he hath tyrannized, oppressed, misruled—hath been in other 
word, extreme. 

AUREA—Yet how could he be other than he was, when she 
her tasks neglected? And naught of counsel would she heed, 
when these tales rang, from my Purpurius—or from any sober- 
minded ! 

TEA ROSE—That’s true, indeed ; but he’s too near a kinsman 
of the King, is thy Purpurius, Aurea. And how the kingdom up 
and down and through did clamor and rejoice, and set her up 
and hail her! Not one dissented, by my faith! Not one! 

AUREA—And Mortals, too! 

TEA ROSE—Yea, many Mortals, too! 
voices in acclamation of “The Queen! The Queen!” 
their complaints against the King! 

CARDINAL FLOWER (nodding)—Well, I can 
course, how reasonable a quarrel should easy grow, from reasons 
such as these. But why the King should abdicate—— 

TEA ROSE (emphatically )—He has not! 

CARDINAL FLOWER—Or run away—— 

AUREA ( positively)—He has not! 

CARDINAL FLOWER—Well, what is it that he’s done? 
He’s not been kinging very recently! 

TEA ROSE (hanging her head)—Dost thou not know, in- 
deed ?—he’s—banished ! 


Say, rather, ‘twas 








Loudest of all their 
As loudest 


see, of 


CARDINAL FLOWER—Banished! 
Why !—Who could—who'’d dare—banish 
the King? 

AUREA—Who—but the Queen? 


Campanula 


CARDINAL FLOWER—But why 
should he take banishment? Is he not 
King? 

TEA ROSE—To the second, yes! 


But to the first, only his sovereign maj- 
esty himself can answer make. ‘Tis 
known to all that she hath believed, and 
believes, these acclamations were a very 
call she could not choose but follow. 
Perchance she thus convinced 
him. 

AUREA—Oh, fie! no, Tea 
Rose. The King hath better 
wit than that—finer discrimina- 
tion! Her heart was turned 
from him, we all do believe, by 
all these slanderous savings; 
and ’tis my thought she reck- 
oned fair, a deed her one-time 








Iris head 


Campanula head 





fair mindedness had reckoned toul— \ 
and brought herself to trick him! | 

CARDINAL FLOWER (shocked) 
—Oh! 

TEA ROSE—Mind you !—that’s not 
to say that she loves trickery, nor the 
task that she believed circumstance was 
bent upon her serving. But, if he were 
a bad King, and if his overthrow were 
veritably her duty, what other means 
than strategy hath she whereby to compass his 
undoing ? 

CARDINAL 
upon him? 

TEA ROSE—That’s what ‘tis said—that 
mighty though he be, he and his legions are 
duressed in some sad fashion through witchery 
by her Sunbeams, who scatter all his troops and 
circumvent their unity. \ Ss 

CARDINAL FLOW ER—But surely she must ~~ 
know, by now, how she’s mistaken! (All shake 
their heads sadly.) Then will J tell her out of 
mine own lot; she must believe that! 

TEA ROSE—Twould do no good, child. Indeed, she has 
been told; tales of distress have reached her, murmurings and 
sighings and the discontent that’s rife through all the land; but 
all her heart is fixed in the belief that what she’s done is right- 
and she is obdurate to abide by it. 

AUREA—lIndeed, she is! Why, on this very morn she hath 
sent forth a bevy—the fairest Sunbeams of the Court, wherein 
are many who were to attend on me here at my bridal—to seek 
of Mortals favor, alliance, encouragement, endorsement of her 
reign, approval of her course. 

TEA ROSE—Mortal acclaim hath turned her very soul! 

AUREA—Yet what of them? What can they do? What can 
be done, forsooth, by any, save the King. (A flourish in the dis- 
tance R. 1. All look into the woods whence this comes, and 
AUREA clasps her hands delightedly.) Tis he, ‘tis he! Pur- 
purius, my prince! Oh—Tea Rose, he has come! (PURPUR- 
IUS, with his retinue of Shadows, comes rapidly through the 
wood into the glade, running to catch AUREA in his arms.) 

PURPURIUS—My dearest love! My sweet one! At last I’m 
come to claim thee! For on this day of days the King, my noble 
cousin Rain, hath sworn thou shouldst be mine. Art glad, rare, 
fair Aurea? (TEA ROSE, CARDINAL FLOWER and attend- 
ant Wild Roses go away through woods up R.) 

AUREA—Ay, that I am, my lord—for in my heart I feared! 
Oh—I was afraid, Purpurius! 

PURPURIUS—What didst thou fear, my dear one? 

AUREA—Oh, that the Queen!—that you!—that something! 
—Oh, Purpurius, that somehow it might not be! 

PURPURIUS (laughing)—That a poor, misguided lady like 
to Queen Helia would fright me off? Thou never didst, Aurea! 
Oh, fie!—thou foolish sweet one! 

AUREA—But she likes thee not, Purpurius—for thou’rt kins- 
man to the King; and all that’s of him she suspects, and scarcely 
holds in toleration. 

PURPURIUS—Alas, that’s true, sweet wife; and 
thou hadst ground, perchance, for some misgiving. But 
here are we (draws his cloak about her), here will I 
ever hide thee——— 

AUREA—Here will I ever bide me—— 

PURPURIUS—And naught shall sever! 
kiss; roll of a drum breaks in from L. 1; movement of 
elves in the distant wood towards R. 2, as if hurrying 
to an assemblage, resumes; DUNDUM rushes into- 


FLOWER—And so a Mt. 
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ting and buzzing | Hiow soft the sward and smooth; and 
haste e crosses th how this bough, low bending, doth 
nd pears | stragglers  ofter both a throne and couch, an’ thou 
nad [ im into ‘ art pl ised to rest. 
f Y) DUM And yonder = slope, . 
ead lh | lothe im its tle of the lowl 
@ th if but thyme, how doth its incense furnish 
the hour whi the ait 
te that irks the HELIA—Well spoken, Dundum,; 
festival ind well said, fair maid of highest } 
ble ip ! = honor \lethinks nowhere could live 
in ge! Well ler be than here, in very truth—which Tew tip 
io e | ere vind im the surely 1s most hitting (She moves 
toward the sim, sees PURPURIUS and AUREA, recoils 
sound slightly, looks sadly at AUREA.) How now, fair lady Aurea? 
/ of Still thou art set upon this marriage? 
( they ad (UREA (bowing, but drawing close to PURPURIUS)—I1 
f " im, indeed, your majesty 
n dest de HELIA (sighing and with a head shake )—Ah, well, ‘tis not for 
ade the ind e, nor et tor any other, to withhold thee. Yet I could wish it 
md then acros cifterent 
ht, blowing PURPURIUS (sternly Your majesty! 
nd t they advance; a 1UREA (passionately)—Your majesty! I shall challenge 
( ching uch a wish!—and pray you instantly unsay the words that trame 
‘ hus thout such unfair thought! 
Vild Roses kA ROSE, TEA ROSE (running to AUREA in alarm)—Soft, soft, my 
the Oueen lvancing, et darling Aurea! Hast thou indeed forgot, it is the Queen to whom 
thr, eer ttended Sun thou'rt speaking 
RIUS, AUREA [UREA (with determination)—Nay, that | have not! But 
f e/ file pulp fs {Jueen or no (Jueen 
} lie pro HELIA Let be, Tea Rose; | was indeed mistaken. She loves 
nd tion down | vhere the Prince as ever a true woman must love the man she mates 
! demanding with—and my speech did merit full her detestation. Mine was 
"7 na they reach the the fault, in that | framed the thought. Forgive me, Aurea? 
fU’.REA—Oh! Your sweet majesty! (Runs and kisses he 
Here shall we hand; HELIA draws her into embrace and kisses her forehead, 
ere thi pot, that is i erv truth the secret to PURPURIUS, who follows bowing low, she gives her, and 
rof tl lertim Hereis the ancient as he receives her, gives him her hand to kiss.) 
ith the line, whereby the orb of day HkLIA—'lis well. (Looks after them smiling; turns to 
tant im elve th on ich the years DUNDUM.) And now my lord, how is’t about the time? 
that rreathless nno sound not DUNDUM—tThe hour draws on apace, your majesty; and yet 
\ in that hush we'll hear what's — it moveth not one atom swifter than other hours of other days of 
ear | \ssemble all: the oment draweth nigh summer 
the Ou cclamation; the HELIA (moving toward the dial stone)—That's never to be 
ip some of the doubted in the least, good minister, an’ I’m a judge of truth 
tthe S lant on PURPUR (There is a stir of expectancy in the entire assemblage; TEA 
e.) ROSE takes her position ceremoniously opposite HELIA, who 
is beside the stone, R. C.; DUNDUM ascends the bank and looks 
| »S down upon it impressively, ready for the signal; beats. a roll.) 
‘ eps yn her litter and DUN DU AM—Kt€’'en now, Time trembleth at the brink! Hearken 
e! (Grve ear unto our sovereign’s charge, and let it heeded be! 
| { tl ( lly spot, my lady (Continued on page 59) 











The A. B. C. of July Watering 


BUYING 


AND REPAIRING 


THE 


GARDEN 


HOSE— 


WHEN AND HOW TO WATER GRASS AND FLOWERS 


C' YIMPARATIVELY few people 
realize just how important a 
hose is in the matter of keeping a 
place looking well, but it is a fact that 
were it not for its good offices there 
would be a very small percentage of 
velvety green swards during the fre- 
quent hot periods when the weather 
Notwith- 
flowers and 


man is shy with moisture. 
standing the fact that 
grass are so often dependent on it for 
life, there is no garden implement 
which is treated with less considera- 
tion and is so roughly used and from 
which so much is expected as the gar- 
den hose. Where garden hose is used 
a hose-reel will be found of the great- 
est convenience and will pay for its 
cost in one season by the saving in 
wear. Good garden hose costs eight- 


een or twenty foot. even in 


fiftv-foot lengths, but the wise gar- 


cents a 


Hose at 
twelve or fifteen cents a foot that will For 
last two seasons is much more expen- 
sive than at twenty which will last for four, 
and the difference in 
greater than that. 

The tag of the manufacturer is the best 
thing to go by in buying hose. 


dener never buys cheap hose. 


wear is often much 


The number 
of ply is a delusion calculated to catch the 
unsophisticated. Nine-ply of an unknown 
manufacturer is not a tenth the value of 
four-ply with a reputable firm standing spon- 
sor for it. ; 
Hose made on honor cannot be retailed for 
less than fifteen cents per foot, and from that 
up to twenty-five—a seemingly high price, 
but really reasonable for services rendered. 
Another point to be remembered. When a 


really good hose begins to show signs of 





By the use of the thumb the stream may be regulated for flowers at varying 
distances or of tender growth 


Be” Ba 3 


spraying there is nothing better than the attachable nozzle 


DOOGUE 








How not to put the hose 


away after using 


In the same way, the 


wear after years of service, its useful 
ness can be maintained for many more 
years by proper repairing. For this 
brass sleeves are recommended, 
though there are many other things 
on the market. g@@he kind with re 
versed prongs .. applied and 
holds fast. 

To make repairs when a leak shows, 
sever the pipe, cut out the damaged 
area, and slip the hose ends into the 
sleeve and press together. It takes 
but a moment, and the number of 
times a hose can be repaired is only 
limited to the lasting ability of the 
rubber. 

A cheap hose resembles the fat 
famed chaise in that its 
days of usefulness are ended on the 
appearance of the first \fter 
this leaks appear so fast that it might 


one-horse 
leak. 


be used as a sprinkler with its many 
perforations, rather than a hose with 
a singleness of purpose. 

A good hose will be a good hose 
very much longer by careful treatment than 
by careless handling. Another very neces 
sary “don’t” is to warn against dragging the 
hose over gravelly walks. This is one of the 
potent causes of hose destruction. 

Have you ever noticed a gardener water- 
ing his flower bed with a hose? He never 
uses the very common brass sprinkler in such 
common use; he produces the saine variety 
of streams without increasing a heavy pres- 
sure simply by using his thumb. The change 
from a very light spray for nearby flowers 
to a heavy long stream to reach plants far 
back are each instantly produced by a slight 
shift of the position of the thumb. 
(Continued on page 50) 


The use 





stream may be turned into a spray. This method ensures 


an even and thorough sprinkling 
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yreadth are at once lent by the balanced wings and the sweep of the drive. 
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Connecting the living hall with the dining-room runs a tiled passageway. Rounded 





arches enhance its simplicity 


il terrace, set rece’ to enclose small formal beds, marks a nice gradation 


from house to garden 


The brick facing on windows and gable adds a note of color 














B. Gilchrist | 
architect 
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The service department is screened from the entrance by a low, graduated wall, which also sets apart the service garden. Yet this arrangement 
unity and solidity of the whole 
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The same wall that screens the service quarters ties the stables and garage to the house itself, thereby permitting both privacy and ease of access and a fitting termina- 
tion to that side of the close 


























Viodern (;as 


1D | | ty Tile Wart ( ithe ol the 
ml limimner mont tie use ot the 


ordinatr oal stove is next to impossible 

| hie Wy roved tvpe oT ra tove will be 

found an efhcent bstitute, and, more 
eT recent el rhe t improve 
ent in) the Ise tT a tor Vario house 

hold purposes have done so much toward 
iving labor and providing facilities for 

domg certain kinds of work tn the easiest 
| ‘ | 


and mo clean| manne! that a house 


fitted with these different ipphances 1 
practicall a model establishment so far 

convenience yo lhe gas tove ha 
been accepted as a matter of course, and 


the gas fixture has been considered a back 


number for so long a time that it comes 
as rather a surprise to find how many new 
and attractive features there are in both, 
and to realize that in the development of 


} 


modern CONVEeTHCNICeS Va i plaved a 
most mportant part 

Phere has probably been no more ti 
portant innovation in the way of lighting 
than a recently devised scheme by which 
the | 


can be turned on by a push button im the 


ight in the central fixture of a room 


wall, similar to that used for an electri 
heht his is done, not with a pilot light, 
but by means of a small battery just strong 
enough to produce a spark, which is con 
cealed mm the wall and wired to the gas 
fixture [he installation of this push but 
ton system is quite a simple matter, and 
the wires can be connected with any fix 
ture at little trouble or expense 


he gas lights themselves are adaptable 
to all forms of fixtures now in use. and 
with the lovely shades and glob« that are 
m vogue they furnish a soft and satistac 
tory torm of illumination as difterent 
from the old-fashioned gas jet as can well 
be imagined For the central hght or 
dome there is a new arrangement by which 
the entire under side of the dome ts cov 


ered with translucent lass, that diffuses 


the helt and eliminate thre vlare. produc 

ing much the same effect as the imdirect 
system of hehting his is most desirable 
for a dining room, as a soft. steady light 
is thrown over the whole table without 
shining disagreeably in any one persons 
cVCs 

















lor the general illumination of a room 
in which no central light is required for 
reading or working there is nothing more 
satistactory or better looking than the side 
bracket, and with the various kinds of gas 
mantels now in use the bracket light is 
quite as practical as any other sort, and 
can ot course be designed to correspond 
with the general decorations of the room. 
The pilot light is being quite generally 
used on lamps for library tables and other 
lights that are in constant service, and 
proves a decided convenience in doing 
away with the use of matches, while even 
the up-to-date models in gas stoves are 





One of the new gas appliances is a plate warmer built 
into the cupboard in the butler’s pantry 
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will also purchase any of the articles here described for 
subscribers living at a distance, or will furnish the names 
of the places where they may be obtained. 


furnished with a pilot light, eliminating 
the match still further from the scheme of 
household work. 

Quite the newest addition to the list of 
gas appliances for lightening work in the 
culinary department is a plate warmer 
built into the cupboard in the butler’s pan- 
try. It is simply one compartment of the 
cupboard made in any desired size and 
lined with asbestos, over which is a layer 
of planished steel, with shelves of plan- 
ished steel. Beneath the lowest shelf is a 
gas pipe with several small burners that 
provide just enough heat to keep the 
shelves at the right temperature for warm- 
ing plates. The doors of this compart- 
ment are on spring hinges, so that they 
close automatically, and in this way the 
heat is retained in the closet and none of 
it is wasted. Situated as the butler’s pan- 
try usually is, between kitchen and dining 
room, this warming closet arrangement 
does away with the necessity of having to 
carry all of the plates and dishes into the 
kitchen to be warmed before being taken 
to the table, for they can be gathered up 
in passing through the butler’s pantry. 

The water-heater, while by no means a 
novelty, is being constantly improved 
upon, and there is nothing, with the pos- 
sible exception of the gas stove, that has 
contributed more to household comfort 
and convenience. Whether in the summer 
home or the all-year-round house that has 
no central heating plant, the gas water 
heater makes the household perfectly in- 
dependent in regard to the number of 
baths desired, and an unlimited supply of 
hot water is always at hand. The point 
of perfection has undoubtedly — been 
reached in the gas heater supplied with a 
pilot light and so arranged that whenever 
a hot water tap is turned on in any part 
of the house the gas lights automatically 
and stays lighted as long as the water 1s 
left running. 

Incidentally, this idea is used still fur- 
ther in an attachment for the stationary 
washstand in the form of a spray at the 
end of a nickel pipe that curves high over 
the basin and can be turned to one side, 
quite out of the way when not in use. By 
turning the pipe so that the spray comes 
over the basin both hot and cold water 
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begin to run from it and at the same time 
both taps are shut off automatically. 

The question of the disposal of garbage 
is apt to be a serious one, particularly in 
country houses, and to meet this difficulty 
a gas incinerator has been devised that 
takes up but little space in the kitchen and 
will quickly dispose of any amount of gar- 
bage and waste matter. The incinerators 
are made in all sizes to hold quantities 
from a half bushel up, and if desired can 
be built into the wall of the kitchen, leav- 
ing only the front visible. For a strictly 
up-to-date kitchen with its white wood- 
work and tiling the incinerator is done in 
white enamel, making it thoroughly in 
keeping with its sanitary surroundings. 


Japanese Gardens 


pseennger ae the newest thing in the 

way of a window or table garden 
comes from Japan, and is not only satis- 
factory to arrange, but quite inexpensive 
if one chooses to make it so. While 
neither so artistic nor so elaborate as the 
regulation Japanese table gardens, with 
their real dwarf trees that grow in little 
mossy banks, these newer gardens are just 
as pretty, and besides, one has the pleasure 
of watching them actually grow. 

They are made of roots called by the 
Japanese “wasabi,” but in reality the root 
of the homely but pungent horseradish, 
that will put out tender green shoots when 
placed in water. A low, flat bowl should 
be used, or a plate that is deep enough to 
hold water, and the roots, cut into various 
sizes and shapes, are placed in the water, 
which should be about one-third of an inch 
deep. The long pieces of the root should 
be split lengthwise and placed with the 
cut side down, or they can be made to 
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For the dining-room there is the translucent dome which is lighted electrically by a push button. Note also 
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Some of the new conveniences here illustrated are the gas water-heater, gas range with pilot lights, gas-heated 


flatiron and, on the right, a garbage incinerator 


stand on end, with a little Japanese house 
on the top and pieces cut out of one side 
to simulate steps. The knobby ends can 
be cut off and used as separate pieces, and 
these parts, incidentally, are apt to send 
up prettier shoots than any of the others. 

For prices ranging from five to fifteen 
or twenty cents each a most fascinating 
lot of Japanese figures and toys can be 
had, and with a bit of ingenuity an inter- 
esting little Japanese scene can be ar- 
ranged. There are tiny figures of men 
and women under their parasols, coolies 
with broad hats and bundles of straw, 
storks made of the most delicate porcelain, 
monkeys, turtles, quaint little curved 
bridges without which no Japanese land- 
scape is complete, queer little crooked pine 
trees that are artificial but look wonder- 
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the attractive wall brackets for gas 





fully natural, houses and temples of va 
rious sorts, lighthouses and little boats to 
make the water scene more realistic, and 
even brilliant little goldfish. 

The water in the bowl should be 
changed two or three times a week, and 
within ten days the roots begin to sprout, 
after which they grow quite rapidly. 
ven with the bare roots the little figures 
make an attractive miniature scene, but 
when the green leaves come the garden 
is fascinating beyond description. Of 
course the gardens can be made in prac- 
tically any size, and as expensive or as 
reasonable as one may choose. [or an 
elaborate garden one of the flat white 
Japanese porcelain dishes is most effec 
tive, and these can be had in various sizes, 
some of them quite large. On the other 
hand, a little blue and white dish with a 
single piece of root and two or three fig 
ures will be just as pretty if less elaborate, 
and the latter can be made at a cost of not 
more than fifty or sixty cents. 


Window Seat and Clothes Chest 


MONG the new pieces of furniture 
A is a combination window seat and 
clothes chest that is good looking and thor- 
oughly practical. It is of dull finish ma- 
hogany and is 48 inches long, with side 
pieces just tall enough to keep the cushion 
in place. Instead of the cover that lifts up 
as in the ordinary window seat, there are 
two deep drawers lined with cedar and 
finished with mahogany knobs, making the 
chest serviceable for storing furs and win- 
ter clothes, as well as for keeping things 
that may be in every-day use. Fitted 
with a cretonne cushion, the chest makes 
a handsome piece of furniture for the 
bedroom, and is quite worth every inch 
of space that it occupies. 








The July 


CORK in the garden which is a tov 
in May and a pleasure in June, i 


(sarden 


like to be di ( m ful Che antici 

pation o} nlantin il en more zest 
to the ob than o il finds with the 
realization ot laturit vhich is often 
more or | isappointing. but partial or 
total ta ort variou ops, or even 
ot on I in case 

due to negligence in caretul itching tot 
the first si f bl] hether it be 
caused by insect disease droutl : weeds 
or general neglect in the way of cultiva 
tion, keeping fruits or tlowers picked, et 

La t Call for Planting 
\ithon n en oO practicall 

no planting ter the first of | there 
ire still man )] hich e put in 
and a numb which certainly be put in. 
For the vacant spaces there may be in vour 
garden, here é me excellent thing 
which, if planted without delay, will be 
quite certain to mature (if vou have an 
irrigation tem they will be very sure 
to): Crolden Kant 1 sweet corn: Laxton 
ian or Blue Bantar pcas, bot! dwart: All 
Season Deace n or Cos lettuce Bountitul 
and Brittle Wax beans, sown at same time, 
will ripen in succession: White Egg ot 
Amber Globe turnips, according to taste 
(we still have on hand in the cellar at this 
date, May 10. a supply of both of these 


sorts trom seed sown last July, 


almost as 
' 


which are 
sweet as if treshly 
, in variety: Davis Perfect 


firm and 
): radish 
cucumbers; 


dug 
and early potatoes, 1f you are 
willing to take a chance on an early killing 
frost Remember, however, that 
with any of 
pands largely 
ting a quick, 


success 


] 


these from late sowinygs ae 


upon the possibility of get- 


strong germination, and, un 
less the soil is very moist, or you have irri 
gation, this will in turn 
upon making the 
either with 
foot For 


seeds, such as 


depend largely 
seed firm in the soil 
hoe or the ball of the 


comparatively 


i roller 
firming large 
peas and beans, | sometimes 
wheelbarrow, 
weight in it 


been done at this time of the vear, 


use a moderate 


Tran plantin which has 


~ 


with a 


such 


ROCKWELL 
of Home Vegetable Gardening and Gardening 
Indoors and Under Glass 


CONDUCTED BY F. F. 


as late cabbage and cauliflower, celery, 

etc., likewise demands special precaution 
- 

in making the plants very firm when set- 

ting them out. If water has to be 

put it in the bottom of 

planting 


ised, 
the hole before 


In the Flower Garden 


In the flower garden, too, 
many things to think of now. 


there are 
What has 
been said above in regard to watering ap- 
plies to flowers as well, especially applying 
Mulch- 
ing the flower-beds is also a good thing to 
do. For this purpose the weekly clippings 
from the lawn-mower are excellent; sim- 
ply spread them about in a thick enough 
layer to shade the soil. Old spent manure, 
rotted leaves, and rakings may 
used to advantage in this way. 

\ number of plants in the flower garden 
will require staking, and this should be at- 
tended to at once if it has not already been 
done. A pound of green raffia, which may 
be purchased at little expense at your flor- 
ists, will be the best thing to tie them up 
with—soft, strong and _ inconspicuous. 
Many plants do better and look better if 
supported by three or four stakes placed 
about them, slanted outward from the 
base, and fastened together with stout 
string, than if tied. 


water at the base of single plants. 


also be 


Taking Up Old Bulbs 


\fter the last of the Darwin, Breeder, 
and late flowering tulips get through flow- 
ering, and the leaves begin to turn yellow, 
which indicates that the bulbs are begin- 
ning to ripen, take them up and spread 
them out in a light, airy place protected 
from rain, to “dry off” completely. If they 
are still green and growing when you need 
the beds for something else, life them and 
heel them in in a narrow trench somewhere 
out of the way, to mature further before 
drying off. If they have been planted care- 
fully in properly spaced rows, they may be 
left in the ground and other plants set out 
between them; but, as a rule, taking the 
bulbs up and replanting them in the fall is 
no more trouble and gives much better 





opportunity for thoroughly working up 
and enriching the beds. 

During this season, as the various flow- 
ers, shrubs and summer bulbs come into 
bloom, you should make a record of the 
things which you see in your neighbors’ 
gardens or at the nurserymen’s or florist’s 
which are especially fine. Some of the 
things which I would especially suggest 
your looking up new varieties of are ger- 
aniums, cannas, gladioli, tuberous-rooted 
begonias, cosmos, celosia, snapdragons, 
stocks and asters. Of the shrubs and 
hardy perennials which you may come 
across that you think you would like to 
add to your collection, many can be bought 
now in potted plants, growing, ready to 
set into the ground and give immediate 
results. This is a comparatively new 
method of handling this class of plants 
which the leading nurserymen are devel- 
oping. 


In the Fruit Garden 


Both fruit trees and small fruits should 
be watched carefully at this season for 
injury from insects and the regular sum- 
mer-spraying carried on conscientiously. 
Combined bordeaux and arsenate of lead 
takes care of most things. On partly de- 
veloped crops, such as currants or cabbage 
that is beginning to head, use helebore, 
which may be easily washed off. On 
dwarf fruit trees see that the fruit is 
thinned out, if too many have set, and 
where they touch. Go over the grape 
vines and rub off all buds which may have 
started since the spring pruning. As soon 
as raspberries and blackberries are through 
fruiting, go over the patch and cut clear to 
the ground the old canes, and all of the 
new ones except those which are desired 
for next year’s crop—four to six canes. 
These should be shortened back at four 
to six feet, according to the vigor of the 
variety. Any canes which appear diseased 


should be immediately cut and burned. 

In applying sprays, be sure first that the 
solution is of the right strength for the 
purpose; second, that it is kept continu- 
ously agitated so that there is no sediment ; 
third, that every portion of foliage, bark 
or fruit is covered. 






































- Wherein is laid out his daily work for the year, together 
with sundry facts useful or — 
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Seventh month 
Morning star—Saturn 


July, 1914 


Thirty-one days 


Evening stars—Jupiter, Venus, Mars 
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Sunday 


Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 


Saturday 


“If the moon shows like a silver shield, Be not afraid to reap your field; 
But if she rises haloed round, Soon we'll tread on deluged ground.” 


Monday 




















1. 9 of San 
Juan Hill, Cuba, 1808. 

Planting day; 
beans, corn, early peas, 
cucumbers, endive, kale, 
lettuce, white turnip, 
radish. 


Battle 


SOW 


2. 3 Sun farthest from 
the earth. The middle 
day of the year. 

Cut back H. P. roses 
when they finish flower- 
ing, give bonemeal and 
cultivate; may bloom 
again. 


3. B Till to-day. 
this in early morning 
that the sun may bake 
roots of turned up 
weeds, killing them. 
Keep bird baths full, 
and fresh water for all 
animals. 


Do 


First Independ- 

m2 Day 138 years ago. 

Read the Declaration 

of Independence, sing 

the “Star Spangled Ban- 

ner” and look up the 
events of 1776. 


“eu é 
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5. ® Look everything 


over for bugs, beetles 
and such. Make a note 
of anything unfamiliar. 


Young San José scale 
are crawling now on in- 
fested trees or shrubs. 


6. 3 Spray as may be 
necessary, using arsenate 


of lead for eating in- 
sects. For scale use 
whale-oil soapsuds, 1 Ib. 


soap to 4 gals. of water. 


7. © Full moon oh. 
om. A. M. 

Till to-day. Spray 
roses with potassium sul- 
phide and dress beds 
with bonemeal. Spray 
grapes with Bordeaux 
and arsenate together. 
Thin last vegetables. 

8. © Thin fruits on 
trees. Plums should 
hang from 2 to 3 inches 


apart, peaches and pears 


4 to 5, apples 6. There 
will be quite as much 
fruit in bulk and much 


better in quality for such 
thinning. 


9. © Dig out dock and 
plantain from the lawn 
before they seed. They 
prostrate themselves, and, 
only hand work will 
fetch them; the mower 
runs clear of their heads. 


10. @ Till to-day. 
Moisture is going off 
into the air constantly at 
an unbelievable rate 
through every leaf and 
blade. Retain as much 
as possible by renewing 
the dust mulch. 


11. @ Pinch out the 
tips of dahlias, cosmos 
and chysanthemums to 
make them grow busy. 
Rub off all new buds on 


grapes. Pinch back new 
blackberry canes, also 
raspberries and ‘their 


relatives 





12. © The vegetables 
sown now will be har- 
vested in October. Every 
planting day should see 
something put in, even if 
the year is half over. 


13. @ Rework the gar- 
den where early crops 
have been harvested, and 
make ready for their 
successors. Cut all flower 
heads the instant they 
fade if you would have 
more. 


14. @ Till to-day. 
Spray roses as usual. Tie 
everything up as fast as 
growth demands it. Use 
a little bonemeal around 
perennials; sift nitrate 
of soda around the last 
sowing of young vege- 
tables, now well up. 


15. @ Last quar. 2h. 
32m. A. M. 
St. Swithin’s Day. 


Rain for forty days if it 
rains to-day. 

Pinch off lima bean 
tops when they reach the 
top of their supports to 
strengthen the beans. 


16. @ A planting day. 
Sow seeds of perennials 
and biennials for next 
year. Sow beans, beets, 
corn, corn salad, cress, 
lettuce, early peas, rad- 
ish, spinach, white tur- 
nip, rutabaga turnip and 
winter radish. 


17. @ A planting day. 
Till to-day and sow any- 
thing omitted yesterday. 


Set out late cabbage, 
cauliflower, brwccoli, 
leeks. Set celery plants. 


18 @ Pinch out the 
ends of melon vines and 
give plants manure water 
by sinking tin cans punc- 


tured on one side into 
earth beside them. Fill 
these with the decoction 
twice a week. 
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19. @ Water is the 
great need of midsum- 
mer. Let nothing inter- 
fere with the semi- 


weekly tillage, else vege- 
tables will be tough and 
woody before you know 
it. Always water deep, 
however. 


oi 


20. \& 


shox ts 


Keep all weak 
cut from toma- 
toes. Give young celery 
plants plenty of mature 
water. Cut roses and all 
flowers daily. 


21. @ Till to-day. 
Spray and 


roses grape 
vines as before. Watch 
for smut on young corn 
and cut away any parts 
that are affected, burn- 
ing them at once. 

22. @ New moon oh. 


38 m. P. M. 

Canning time is at 
hand. Do a little a day 
and avoid over-weari- 
ness, also waste of the 
garden products. 


23. @ Sun enters Leo. 

If you have even a 
small patch of garden 
unused now, sow it in 
buckwheat for winter 
bird food. 


24. ® Tillto-day. Pre- 
pare the earth where 
vegetables have been 


harvested for new crops. 


25. @ Planting day. 
Sow carrots, corn, early 
peas, beans, lettuce, rad- 


ishes, spinach. 


“And '‘t is my faith that every flower, Enjoys the air it breathes.” 
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26. @ Sow clover on 
land that needs building 
up and turn it under in 


the fall. A cover crop 
of clover in apple and 
pear orchards is recom- 


mended for winter. 


27. ® Watch the young 
seedlings and thin them 
out as fast as they 4r- 
rive at the need of this 
being done. Vegetables 
to be good later must be 
well tended during this 
trying weather. 


28. @ Tillto-day. 
Spray roses and any- 
thing else that needs it. 
Destroy by burning any 
sick or dead plants or 
branches. Do not let 
weeds £0 to seed burn 
those that have done 


so. 


29. ® First 
51m. P. M. 

Gather sweet herbs 
when they are in bloom. 
Lavender should be cut 
and cured now. 


quar. 6h. 


30. ® All vegetables 
above the daily supply 
from the garden may be 


successfully canned or 
dried; and these are far 
superior to canning tac- 


tory products or to the 
dried vegetables sold. 


3l. 3) Till to-day. 
Cut all flowers freely, 
allowing nothing to go 


to seed unless you wish 
particularly to save seed 
of it. Once seed is set 
there willbe small 
chance of more bloom, 
even if you cut back. 


This calendar is for the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but it is available 
for the whole country if it 
be noted that for every one 
hundred miles north or south 
there is a difference of from 
five to seven days later or 
earlier. 


~W ordsworth 


A generally hot and dry month, with high winds toward the end. 
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> EDITORIAL 


vhere the family grew, not a temporary speculation which, when 


‘ ‘ i OO Cast renew 

‘ three rit \lthough vour 

‘ te ( ont e the vazine tot! that 

peri e it is old | 0 t pected to 

r eT | ‘ | Ove ore ten wou 

‘ { ‘ re é late for the trial 
en times ! 


or al pathos in that lettet 


he « , ttitucl etul spender 1 ombined with 
thie é ‘ olicit of the ple isures ol! 
oth (jt 

| thy , there i ost cheerful thought 
ontat in this ¢ ( trong the hold of that periodical 
1) | r pon the interest of 1 ivik al when it 1 cle ired a a 

t plea re ou ite! ' ere we told that our span Ol life 
woul t lor nuit ft ce t more ina that Ww « might choose 
our fit é ! ( | make different selections But 
at a rate the ects otf out hoosing would be those of out 
stro i ‘ faty those t tand nearest to our hearts 
Mlat oO not choose magazine unong the few deat 
interest ft ft ‘ V he the hadow of Eternity had ovet 
cast t te oral y 

\nd what the per ence of interest for most of us in this 
mapazine Lhere re some who have written us friendly letters 
in which the acknowledge gratetully Hous AND GARDEN'S 
share in the building of their hous lhe work was most satis 
factory, so there was no further need for the magazine. they 
saul, (thers have written enthusiastically of their successful gat 
den We owe it to you, House AND GARDEN; may you help 
othe ’ ou have us.’ \re they right, these people, who find 
a definite, practical purpose in the magazine, but grant it only a 
temporary function Lf the re, we have failed in our mission 

[his is the one place in the igazine where the publisher and 
the subscriber may approach one another Let us violate the 
usual conventions for once \s old triends before the hearth, 
Paziny olemn| into the pul ing glow oT embers speak visions 
and hopes in life, let us talk about this serious thing, our mission 

\t an exhibitior t torest pt ducts the other day we saw a 
white pine siding from the summer house on the grounds of the 
old Royall House near Medford, Mass. It was built in 1732, but 
to-dav there wa ; great be tv mn its simple lines of classi 
carving as when it was fresh from the workman’s tools 

\nd this reli illed to our | how few old homesteads there 
are toed We oO not mean the centuries old house s, but those 
occupie Ib several veneration We can buald house > as endurt 
me as the Colonial indeed, our knowledge of the use of lasting 
materials has greatly advance: lt 1s not the skill or the art we 
need so m h, but the pet inence Of interest in a home \ 
house ts soon built, but a home long in the making Che tendency 
is to put up a structure to-d that will suit our immediate needs, 
with the sub-conscious thought that to-morrow we will improve 
on it elsewhers But 1 WW ¢ tre ed the accent on the word home, 
we would plan for generatior We would have in mind a place 





our fickle taste changed, could be quickly disposed of for its sur- 
face attractions—and another venture made. 

eside the end in view, home-making is a growing delight. It 
is a vocation that lasts. As we go about the continuous process 
of adding to the charm of each room, our sense of beauty grows 
and we are forever improving. We are unconsciously educating 
ourselves, our power of appreciating fine things develops, and we 
really get a greater pleasure from what we have. 


lhere is an expression commonly heard: “Why should | go to 
the trouble of doing things over? Very few people come here, 
and those who do are too good friends to notice how things look.” 
[hat is an attitude that this magazine seeks to correct. It is most 
worth while to you yourself to develop your home; it is much 
more than a question of looks and externals—it is necessary for 
your artistic education and satisfaction. 

It is the same with the garden and grounds—when the ideal of 
last year’s careful scheming is reached, you will have found your 
standard raised. There will be another ideal to be realized, still 
greater perfection to be obtained. No garden is ever finished; 
not only because time and chance alter it, but because in itself it 
constantly teaches betterment. 

\nd the magazine criterions of these subjects, they too are 
improving, because they are always learning. Look back five 
vears, even three, and realize how true this is. They represent 
just such an evolution as they hope to continue in the homes of 
those who read their pages. 

\nd now we make one prophecy. There will come a time soon 
when people will cease to be satisfied by speed, and blase, and 
excitement. The transient delights of feast and dress and show 
will have palled. In their place will come those pleasures that 
are permanent because they are never quite finished, because they 
are only a variable perfection which grows in progress. That will 
be the day of gardens and of homes, a day when the full realiza- 
tion of their place in life is recognized. 


So, then, the publishers of House AND GARDEN and its readers 
have a kindred interest. It is an interest that cannot be set to a 
single period in one’s life, but to all one’s life. Perhaps the last 
days when activity is weakened would find no need for the 
magazine, but surely in the days of vigor, when the joy of things 
to be done is with us and the pleasure of doing them is strong 
upon us, there is use for it. And in that lies its hope and its 
purpose. If it can point the way to the lasting satisfaction of 
the process of home-making, it will have done much. If it can 
plan and inspire and guide in the pleasant activities which tend to 
accomplish real homes, it will have done more. It has a broad 


held in spreading to view the manifold delights of country life, 
the charm of garden, field and hedgerow. And as their story is 
always new and never finished, there is reason to believe that the 
telling should be of perpetual interest. 
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@ We wish to call your particular attention 
at this time of year to our cottage furniture, 
suitable for shore and country homes. 

q In simplicity, construction, finish and 
moderate cost, it is the most appropriate 
selection for homes 
of good taste and 
refinement. 





g It is no exagger- 
ation to state that 
Leavens Cottage 
Furniture is a distinct 
type, recognized at 
once and appreciated 
by the discriminating. 
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@ We have an un- 
limited stock to select 
from and in addition, you have the choice 
of a large variety of finishes to conform to 
the individual taste or harmonize with the 
interior surroundings. We also furnish 
unfinished. 





g Shipments carefully made, insuring safe 
delivery. Send for complete set No. 4, 
of over 200 illustrations and color chart. 
You will find possibilities and suggestions 
for every room in your house. 
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4WILLIAM LEAVENS& 


332 C ANAL- STREET. 
NBOSTON-MAS S&S: ; 
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Now or Never for this Opportunity to get the Choicest |; 
Bulbs for Next Spring’s Bl i I ’s Pri 
uibs for Next Spring's Blooming at Importer's Prices |: 
: Daffodils *« Tulips + Hyacinth; + Crocus ¢ Iris : 
HILE the memory of the beauty of the bulbs that blossomed so lavishly during the = 
past spring is still fresh, remember that the choicest of them all were ordered last = 
July trom the Holland growers where nearly the entire world secures their sup- = 
ply of bulbs, and were planted last autumn. If you value the superb qualities of selected = 
bulbs you must put in your order now. This will enable us to guarantee you the prime = 
specimens, delivering them to you in ample time for fall planting ad giving you the = 
benefit of our special prices for direct importation. = 
If you let this opportunity go unheeded you may not be able to get the best, but will : 
be obliged to accept from your dealer those stock bulbs after the needs of the fore sighted : 
: buyers have been supplied. : 
= Write for our catalog but don’t wait for it before ordering your bulbs. Make your 5 
selections from the following special list. Order today. We guarantee safe delivery. You = 
need not pay until you receive the bulbs unless you wish todo so, but new customers should : 
give reference. No order too small for our most careful attention; none too large for our capacity. : 
Deduct 5% from following prices if cash accompanies order. = 
2 
Daffodils | Doz. Per 100 Per 500 = 
: ; ve Per Doz. Per 100 Per 500 Pink Beauty (new), bright pink $0.55 $4.75 = 
Narcissus Poeticus (Poet's Daffodil) $0.15 $0.70 $3.00 King of Yellow 0h 1.65 $6.25 = 
Narcissus Von Sion (Double Daffodil) 30 1.90 8.75 Rubra Maxima, double bright red () 1.75 7.00 fz 
Narcissus Emperor, unequaled 35 2.25 10.00 Murillo, double light pink 25 12 5 5.00 = 
Narcissus Golden Spur, most popular 30 1.75 8.00 Gretchen (Darwin), delicate flesh x0) 2.00 8.00 = 
Narcissus Campernelle (Single yellow Gesneriana Maculata, brilliant orange 30 1.7 oO fz 
Jonquils), sweet scented 15 75 3.00 = 
Narcissus Campernelle (Double Jonquils) .50 2.00 9.00 : Crocus = 
Narcissus Empress, rare beauty 35 2.25 10.00 Choice Mixed 50 2.25 13 
Narcissus Silver Trumpet 40) 2.25 9.00 Large Yellow Mammoth Size Bulbs 1.00 150 {a 
Seah King of Blues, dark purple 90 100 1s 
= Choice Sinle M , yacinths . 77 aad King of Whites, fairest white 1.00 4.50 = 
| | xtra & leet M ~~ = . Bn a He Sir Walter Scott, fine striped TH) 390 [= 
= xtra Select Mixec ) 3.5) 16 Conntenn ith tee Une din > = 
=] Select Single Pure White 50 3.50 16.50 Zonatus (fall flowering), lavender i — = 
= Select Single Blue 50 , 50 16.50 Iris = 
= Select Single Red 50 3.50 16.50 There is a peculiar chs : ' at appes re : 
S| Charles Dickens, dark blue 150 9 50 There is a pee uliar charm about the Iris that appeals irresis . 
= ~ . tibly to the lover of beautiful flowers. = 
=| King of Blues, splendid blue 1.25 9.00 Per Doz. Per 100 Per 500. |E 
= L. Innocence, blush white 1 25 9.00 Spectabilis, Mauve blue $1.00 $5.00 $20.00 z 
= King of Holland, orange yellow 1 4 10 OU Honerabilis, yellow with crimson 1.00 5.00 20.00 = 
: William I, best red 1.25 9.00 William III, pinkish lavender 2.00 12.00 = 
= Tulips Atropurpurea, deep purple 1.50 8.00 = 
= Choice Mixed Single 75 3.25 Compte de St. Clair, deep violet 1.75 11.00 5 
=} Extra Select Mixed Single 1.00 4.00 Siberica Blue, handsome blue, long stems, 1.25 7.00 30.00 [E 
= Choice Mixed Double 1.15 4.75 Orientalis Snow Queen, ivory white, fine, 1.75 13.00 = 
=| Choice Mixed Darwins 25 1.45 6.25 Orientalis Gigantea, white, orange blotch, 2.00 15.00 = 
Choice Mixed Parrott 20 1.20 4.75 Pumila, rich royal purple, sweet scented, 1.25 8.00 z 
Choice Mixed Cottage Garden am 1.50 7.00 Orris Root (Iris Florentina), creamy 
Duchess de Pharma, red and orange fine, .20 1.15 5.25 white, fragrant 1.50 10.00 = 
Cottage Maid, white edged rose 20 1.15 4.25 Japanese Iris, many beautiful! colors 2.50 15.00 3 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO., Box No. 785 Sidney, Ohio 
Florists, Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen 3 
ae a iy = 
/ AP AY or : 

; : 
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NO WEEDS IN LAKES, PONDS OR STREAMS to interfere with: 
Power Boats, Bathing, Fishing, Ice-Harvesting 
3 or in any water where they are undesirable. 
Ziemsen's Submarine Weed Cutting Saw is easily 
operated from the shore or from boats, and clears large 
Spaces in shortest time. Write for references and illus- 
trated circular, which explains how it is worked. 
ASCHERT BROS. Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis. 
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James Carter & Co., 


STED SEEDS, Ine. 
106 Chamber of Commerce Building 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Free on Application 


CARTERS BULB CATALOGUE 
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Concrete Needs No Upkeep 


The walls of the concrete home never need painting or repairs. 
Time and the elements may do their worst; concrete grows 
only stronger with age. The concrete home has a substantial 
look; shows the permanency of its construction, whatever the 
architectural design. And the adaptability of concrete makes 
it available not only for the house itself, but to improve and 
beautify the surrounding grounds. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


is excellent for all concrete work. Its strength is high; its 
uniformity is secured by constant testing. Ask your dealer for 
Universal. The following books contain much information of 
interest to home builders and farmers. 


Concrete in the Barnyard - - - - - - - - - - Free 
Small Farm Buildings of Concrete - - - - Price 25 cents 
The Concrete House and its Construction - - Price $1.00 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 32 MINNEAPOLIS 
Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels :: Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh 











Most efficient direct 


Made in many sizes system of circulation 


Special ones to order 











Have all food compartments of ONE PIECE of genuine solid porcelain ware 

AN INCH OR MORE THICK with all edges and corners rounded WITHOUT 
OINTS OR CRACKS. More carefully made than most fine china dishes; GUARANTEED AGAINST 
REAKING or CRACKING. The sanitary permanence, utility and beauty; the ECONOMY IN ICE 

CONSUMPTION (due to the FIVE INCH THICK SOLIDLY INSULATED WALLS) recommend 

them to those seeking the best 

BEAVER REFRIGERATOR MFG. CO. Send for Catalogue New Brighton, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers please mention House & GaRDEN. 





Creating an American Style 
Architecture 


(Continued from page 20) 


size so that, whether presided over by mis- 
tress or maid, they make for economy of 
time and work and worry. 

Two features have gradually developed 
in American houses to a degree that makes 
them typical in almost every section: the 
front stoop or veranda where people sit 
and watch what goes on in the street, or 
the neighbor's yard; and the back door- 
yard held sacred to garbage and ash cans, 
clothes lines and rubbish heaps. This 
builder is by no means alone in his war on 
the ugly American back yard, but he is. 
absolutely relentless, and scarcely less so in 
regard to front porches. By the plan of 
his houses he would foster a more refined 
and lofty ideal of home life, curbing the 
idle, vulgar curiosity insensibly nourished 
by constant sight and sound of neighbors 
and passersby, knitting each family group 
into a closer social unit. His front door is 
but a formal entrance, giving a sense of 
privilege to one who passes within. With 
the kitchen entrance at or near the front, 
so arranged as to be wholly unobtrusive, 
there is an inducement to develop the once 
wholly abandoned space at the rear of the 
house. In these houses an open court or 
a roofed arcade supplants the front porch, 
and a walled-in garden with vine-covered 
arbor, shrubs and beds of flowers gives a 
sense of seclusion and intimacy. 

San Diego, where Mr. Gill has labored 
longest, presents in interesting sequence 
the stages of evolution in his work. In 
Los Angeles and its many suburbs and 
elsewhere in California one crosses more 
and more frequently the unmistakable 
trail of this earnest genius who goes about 
the business of house-building with the 
passionate zeal of a reformer. Laborer’s 
cottage, town house, suburban villa, apart- 
ment house, church, school, one equally 
with the other is to him a pulpit for 
preaching his gospel of simplicity. If he 
has any preference, it is perhaps for the 
building of a girls’ school, believing that 
as the girl is bent so the wonian is inclined, 
and that the woman, through the home, is: 
the supreme social influence. 

To refuse absolutely to build a frame 
house, to abandon conventional arrange- 
ment, to hold rigidly to an ideal of sim- 
plicity in an age when extravagance and 
artificiality are rampant, to do this even at 
considerable cost in popularity and mate- 
rial prosperity requires courage and a 
large faith in one’s ideal. 
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Some New Vegetable Varieties 


(Continued from page 23) 


but possessing a totally different flavor 
and consistency. This has been produced 
by hybridization and is one of the most 
successful efforts in that line, growing 
rapidly and extensively and proving a 
valuable food product. Then there is the 
soy bean, brought from China, which when 
once started grows quickly, yielding three 
crops a season. 

Over in a corner of the garden of to- 
morrow it is more than likely one will find 
some edible bamboo, for it is now being 
grown in this country, coming to us from 
Japan. There are several varieties of 
these asparagus-like shoots, some of them 
growing as rapidly as a foot a day. So 
fresh and tender are the shoots that they 
can be snapped off with the hand, and 
when cooked they form one of the greatest 
vegetable delicacies of the world. If you 
cannot wait until you find them in your 
garden they may be bought canned in 
almost any Chinese or Japanese store in 
this country, as they are shipped for the 
thousands of Chinese and Japanese people 
who live here, as it is a staple food in the 
land from which they came. It can be 
cooked and served in many wa'ys, but 
cooked in salt water and served on toast 
with a cream dressing, like asparagus, it 
is most palatable. 

The sweet potato is confronted with a 
new rival, known as the Dahomey tuber, 
but it must have a warm climate to prove 
a success: in Florida, for instance, the 
yield is huge. Its flavor is a bit more 
mealy than our sweet potato and pecul- 
iarly delicious. The tubers grow to an 
average length of between six and seven 
inches. It has a distinct advantage, too, 
in that whereas most vegetables grown in 
the tropics must be irrigated during the 
dry season, it need not be. All that is 
necessary is to plant it; no irrigation or 
special care is necessary. 

There are many more new vegetables 
which will be in the garden of to-morrow, 
but these described have been tested and 
found very practical. Mr. David Fair- 
child, Chief Agricultural Explorer, of the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, who is keenly alive to every possi- 
bility for new foods for the American 
people says: “We are glad to send seeds 
and cuttings to people with the right kind 
of soil who are willing to give these new 
vegetables a thorough tryout. It is not at 
all improbable that our children and 
grandchildren may look back at the foods 
which go to make up our bill-of-fare of 
to-day and speak of them and our tastes 
as ‘most peculiar.’ Many of these new 


vegetables will help reduce that moot 
question, the high cost of living, for their 
yield is so much greater than our vege- 
tables whose places they will take, hence 
they will be cheaper. 























No-Rim-Cut Tires 


For the Price 
Some Ask for 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires dropped 
28 per cent last year. Now these tires— 
once the high-priced tires—undersell 16 
other makes. 

Some makes sell nearly one-half higher. 
A number of makers charge for three tires 
about what we charge for four. 


It’s a rather queer situation. Goodyear 
tires hold top place in Tiredom. They have 
more prestige, more users than any other 
tire. They have four great features found 
in no rival make. 

Yet 16 makes, by their extra price, assume 
an extra quality—a better tire than Good- 
years. 


There Is No Such Tire 


There is no better tire than Goodyears. 
That is self-evident. A better tire would 
outsell Goodyears. Men would quickly 
find it out. 

Higher prices mean smaller output, ancient 
methods or equipment, or a larger profit. 
They mean that Goodyear prices dropped so 





cost. And we last year pared our profits 
down to 6% percent. Those a:e the reasons 
—and the only reasons —for those many 
higher prices. 


Exclusive Features 


These four features can be found in Good- 
year tires alone. They have won hundreds of 
thousands of users—saved millions of dollars 
in upkeep. And not an extra-price tire 
offers one of them. 

Our No Rim-Cut feature which com- 
pletely ends rim-cutting in the only faultless 
way. 

Our “ On-Air ’’ cure, which saves the 
countless blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 
This one extra process adds to our tire cost 
$1,500 daily. 

Our rubber rivets—hundreds of which 
are formed in each tire to combat tread 
separation. 


All-Weather treads—our tough, double- 
thick anti-skid. So flat and smooth that it runs 
like a plain tread, but 





others could not 
follow. 


Our multiplied 
output, our new 
efficient methods did 
it. In no other 
factory could 
equal tires be built 
at the Goodyear 


fast and far that 








No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


it grasps wet roads 
with deep, sharp, 
resistless grips. 


YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


Don’t pay more for 
tires which lack these 
features. Almost any 
dealer, if you ask 
him, will give you 
Goodyear tires. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Toronto, Canada 


London, England 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rubber 


Mexico City, Mexico 


Dealers Everywhere 


(1585) 

















Underground Refuse Disposal 


keeps your garbage out of 

sight in the ground, away 

from the cats, dogs and typhoid fly 
Opeas with the foot. 


fic ST PPHENSON Underground Garbage 
we 77s uss ad Refuse Receivers 


Hands never touch 


Maven rat orf 


A Fireproof, sanitary disposal for oily waste 

and sweepings in your garage. 

Our Underground Earth Closet 

means freedom from polluted 

water. 

Sold direct. Send for catalogue 
Beware of Imitations 

In use ten years. It pays to look us up 
Thousands of users 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 

20 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 





In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 








Japan Bamboo 
Stakes 


DO NOT DECAY like woodor 
Swamp Cane. Last a longtime. 
Stake your Lilies, Gladioli, Her- 
baceous Plants, Pot-plants, etc. 


GREEN COLORED 
50 100 250 500 1,000 











 ) $0 35 $060 $150 $250 $4 50 
3 ft. long... 45 75 175 38325 600 
4 ft. long... 60 100 250 400 7 50 


NATURAL COLOR 
12 100 250 500 1,000 
6 ft. long... $0 60 $100 $2 50 $400 $7 50 
EXTRA-HEAVY BAMBOO STAKES 
FOR DAHLIAS, young trees, POLE-BEANS, 
TOMATOES, etc. 


12 50 100 
6 ft. long (diameter %{ inch up)$1 25 $4 00 $7 00 
_| 5 rer rai 175 600 10 SOY 


H. H. BERGER & CO., 70 Warren St., New York 
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Make Fuel of Garbage 


Garbage can be used for fuel. One ton of it, 
when dried, contains, on an average, as much heat as 400 pounds 
of good coal. ‘Therefore owners of buildings who have garb- 
age to dispose of actually cannot afford to have it hauled away. 








A Kewanee Water Heating Garbage Burner 
will burn garbage and rubbish, without odor. That keeps the 
premises clean and sanitary solving the garbage problem forever. And the 


imb ruop ( i ru 1 


heating water—cutting hot water costs toa 


KEWANEE 
Water Heating Garbage Burners 


i 


c . ‘ ‘ > \ N 
ior apartments, hotels, 
hospitals, restaurants, etc., are 
the sanitary and economical way of 
disposing of the garbage and refuse be- 
fore it has a chance to decay and 


breed rats and flies and other disease carry- 


iv insects and vermin. 


A small coal fire is started on 
the lower grates. The by pass at the 
back (a patented feature of the 
Kewance) prevents the wet and damp 
garbage from smothering the fire. The 
garbage is quickly dried and burns 


without odor. The garbage grates contain 





water and the entire chamber is surrounded 
by water which heats water hot in abundance. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


Kewanee, Illinois 


Steel Power and Heating Boilers, Branches : Chicago, New York, St. 
Radiators, Tanks and Garbage Burners Louis, Kansas City, Salt Lake City 
























Who Is Responsible for Good Colors? 
! t facturer cannot guarantee quality of lumber de ” shi 
I ea t guarantee quatity of sta The stain manufacturer 


fast « and the best quality Washing 


aiers ingies 


alegi 


»! gi Your sa jard is t y 

“CREO-DIPT” 23,NcE2 
SHINGLES 

14 Grades, 16-, 18, 24-inch. 25 Different Colors. 
l ‘ indle ready-t f y stained, ready 
W preserve the ( t Against wet iry 

We ‘ y « ted Red Cedar Shingle Y 
‘Most pleasing effects obta ¢ CREO-DIPT Stained 
ngles They are | ww specihed y architects and ed by 
Write u for cate 
Wood. Send the name 
Deal CREO-DIPT Shinek 


,R Nugs Rowh > NW) ‘ Rs wi R “— ' last a lifetime 
1 WCREO.DIP . ‘ STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N.Y 


f CREO-DIPT H es and Pad of (¢ 
f your Architect and Lum 
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Cottaging at Penguin 


(Continued from page 26) 


ture stood a wall of dark pines. On a 
long island across the harbor a few white 
houses fringed the rocky shore and the 
hilltop was crowned by a silhouette of 
dark pine woods. All over the island's 
upland, between the beach and the sum- 
mit, lay smudges of green, such as an 
artist dashes in with pure emerald. These 
daubs of color perplexed us till the day 
we sailed across and went exploring. The 
green was ferns, not in tufts as you find 
them in a city park, but lush jungles of 
fern through which we waded knee deep. 
Until late in the fall these bracken blotches 
preserved their beautiful spring-like ver- 
dure without a faded touch. 

We had not yet entered the Penguin. 

Come in with me, will you not? 

It has two doors. Both of them are 
enticing. One opens into the kitchen. A 
latch string ending in a wooden ball lifts 
the inside bar. A French window opens 
out upon the front piazza. That ushers 
you into the living room of the Penguin. 

Can you imagine the interior of a four- 
room cottage which is architecturally and 
artistically perfect? For years I had 
dreamed of such a place. The Penguin 
is that dream made tangible. The liv 
ing room is arched like a miniature ca- 
thedral. No sketches can make you see 
it. They lack color—not exactly color, 
but these drowsy gray-brown tints with 
which Nature paints an old stone wall. 
Through the wide-open casement you 
catch a glimpse of an upland hay field 
and the woods beyond. Overhead through 
a little window in the roof filters sun- 
shine. The beauty of fields and shore 
is built into a stone fireplace, with its 
gracious invitation Tibi Splendet Focus 
carved upon the mantel beam. On the 
chimney shelf two penguins sculped from 
smooth stones and clay keep guard beside 
a wide embrasure. Color gleams here and 
there, the warm red of a copper chafing 
dish, dull blues and greens in a big china 
bowl and faded orange in the texture of 
an old Indian basket. 

On chilly summer nights—for there are 
cool nights on the Maine coast when the 
rest of America is stifling—we touch a 
match to a pile of birch logs laid across 
the andirons and straightway there blazes 
up a roystering fire. Then the living room 
of the Penguin glows with radiance. The 
fire leaps and crackles as it catches the 
papery bark that blankets each log till 
gradually it falls away into hot beautiful 
embers. 

There are window seats and ingle neuks 
beside the fireplace, also old-fashioned 
chairs which take you into their arms like 
an embrace. A rag carpet lies in front of 
the hearth and ciose by stands a massive 
table made by the artist himself. If you 
covld drop in at the Penguin some night, 
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when candles are making a soft glow, 
when corn bursts white from its kernels 
in the big popper, and apples lie roasting 
on the hob, you would realize the delight 
of life in our out-of-the-world Paradise. 

Around the high plate shelf that circles 
the living room of the Penguin we set our 
gods—pictures, bits of old pewter or 
crockery, and tall candlesticks of gleaming 
brass. You do not find among them any- 
thing vividly bright. A snatch of gor- 
geous color does not harmonize with lichen 
hues. Each side of the room is arched, 
not as a city architect tosses off a door- 
way, but with a beautiful overhead curve 
that again repeats cathedral lines. Rows 
of narrow shelves for books and maga- 
zines are set between the doorways. The 
arches are portiered by hangings of un- 
dyed burlap on which the artist has sten- 
cilled royal penguins moving across the 
lower hem like a procession of grave and 
reverend seigneurs. Above hangs a life 
preserver from the staunch old Terra 
Nova, which years ago rescued a band of 
Arctic explorers who were left ship- 
wrecked and fast bound in the ice to face 
the terror of a darkening winter. 

The stately penguin reappears here and 
there about the living room, stencilled on 
burlaps, cushions, or silhouetted against 
yellow stripes on scrim window curtains. 
The silvery brown stain of outdoors reap- 
pears in furniture which is made on mis- 
sion lines. It is stalwartly built and com- 
fortable as it is sightly. 

At one side of the living room is a strip 
of a kitchen with a wood stove, which.does 
its duty so nobly we never turn one regret- 
ful thought to an apartment gas stove. 
From its oven come dishes we dream of 
in a city, but seldom achieve; planks upon 
which rest crisped shad or mackerel 
straight from the ocean, pans of broiled 
live lobster and savory baked chicken. 
Our front yard is a clam bed, and steamed 
clams, fritters, clams fried or delicious 
chowders are everyday possibilities. Each 
high tide brings a swarm of soft shell crabs 
to the doorsteps, and we spear flounders 
which bring back memories of English 
fried sole. The berry pasture during July 
and August yields a crop big enough to 
feed hundreds, and we revel in such dain- 
ties as blueberry pie, blueberry cake and 
muffins, or-—have you ever tasted blueber- 
ries with bread and milk? The farmhouse 
on the ridge supplies us with fresh vege- 
tables, plump. chickens, new-laid eggs, 
home pickled ham or bacon, and the rich- 
est cream and milk. True, the butcher’s 
cart passes our door only once a week, but 
in the midst of seashore luxury we have 
ceased to deem meat a necessity. 

For years I had declared there was not 
a spot on the American coast where people 
who long for a simple, quiet, unfrilled holi- 
day, could live as they wish. To-day | 
take back such a calumny. Land’s End 


seems out of the world, although three 
steamers a day touch at its threshold and 


F the floor space of the bathroom you are planning is 

limited, it is essential to know how and where to 
select plumbing fixtures giving maximum conveni- 
ini Small area need not prevent 
you from having every fixture you require in any ware 
you wish, from the least costly to the highest priced. 


ence in minimum Space. 
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makes it easy for you to secure a harmony of design without sacrificing 


comfort or wasting room. 


As the output of our works includes high-grade enamel ware as well 
as Imperial Solid Porcelain and Vitreous Ware, it is possible to equip 
your Mott bathroom at a cost ranging from $74. to $3,000. 


Send for Mott’s Bathroom Book to use in consultation with your 


architect. 


Mailed on receipt of 6c to cover postage. 
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Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains ‘ 
Charles M. Hart, Architect, Bay Shore, N 
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The Book of 100 Houses 


Sent free to any one who intends to build. 

This book contains photographic views of over 
100 houses of every variety and style of architecture 
(from the smallest bungalows and camps to the 
largest residences) that have been built in all parts 


of the country, under widely varying conditions of 


climate and surroundings, and stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
They are designed by leading architects and the 
book is full of ideas and suggestions that are of inter- 
est and value to those who are planning to build. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
11 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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four hours. We are fifteen miles from a 
railroad, and that is the blessedness of it. 
\ railroad brings the mob, a board-walk, 
moving picture shows, a brass band, shoot- 
ing galleries, refreshment stands and all 
the horrors of a popular resort. So long 
as the artist-architect holds the destinies 
of Land’s End in his hand, the green pe- 
ninsula will never become a place of that 
sort. Now it is simply a blessed spot out- 
side the feverish, throbbing, workaday 
world, where for a few weeks or a few 
months the man or woman, who loves the 
life God intended us to live, may drop off 
the edge of the hemisphere. Into what? 
Well, into perfect stillness, where nothing 
disturbs except the scream of gulls, the 
sough of the wind through the tree 
branches, and the song of the birds. 

The sun brings an odor from pine and 
spruce which is more fragrant than any- 
thing of which you can dream. Have you 
ever smelled the pungent odor of a blue- 
berry pasture, where juniper is tangled 
among bayberry shrubs, low pine and a 
score of matted vines for which I have 
no name? Add to this a whiff from the 
clam flats when the tide goes out, and an 
odor of fresh cut hay. I assure you it is 
worth while coming straight to Maine to 
smell! 

At Land’s End we are friendly or not, 
as we please, with folks who love what we 
do; the simplicity of clothes and of liv- 
ing, homes which are plain, restful and 
yet artistic. There is good fellowship at 
Land's End if you wish it. There is lone- 
liness if you choose. 

I have not spoken of white moonlight 
nights, of sunrises and sunsets. I| cannot. 
It is hopeless work trying to paint with 
dull, gray ink pictures which glow with 
color. But—if you would see a sunset 
which will live in your memory when 
Maine is a thousand miles away—come to 
Land’s End! 


Making Friends with the Birds 


(Continued from page 27) 


after some apparent indecision determined 
upon the new quarters. Much of the sea- 
son was before them, and perhaps birds, 
too, relish novelty. At any rate the drab 
female is now, in these first days of July, 
sitting upon four other blue eggs, her mate 
attending with fresh enthusiasm. I hope 
that they may again prosper, for in that 
matter [ feel something of a landlord’s 
responsibility. os 


Baths For the Birds 


N many gardens bird baths are being 
I substituted for the more conventional 
sun dial, and the plan is a happy one. 
There is plenty of room for both on large 
estates, but in a little formal garden with 
a single ornamental feature of “this nature, 
an attractive bird bath is a source of much 
pleasure, if properly constructed. A com- 
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mon mistake is to make the bowl too deep. 
It really ought not to be deeper than two 
inches in the middle and should slope 
gently from the edge. Attractive concrete 
bird baths may be made and will serve 
their purpose admirably. Tall baths pur- 
chased at the stores cost from $15 up. 
Low designs may be bought for as little 
as $6.50. 

Bird baths on pedestals are rather to be 
preferred to those which are level with the 
ground or elevated slightly. They make 
a better appearance, especially in a formal 
situation, and, what is even more impor- 
tant, they offer the birds protection from 
cats, while those close to the ground may 
prove veritable traps. In open situations, 
however, even a pool may be satisfactory. 
Certainly a little pool is very alluring, with 
iris or lilies growing at one side. It is im- 
portant, though, that a pool have a sloping 
bottom and that it be accessible to the birds 
at the edge. Even a broad cake tin or a 
similar utensil may be set into the ground, 
and if properly arranged, will be wel- 
comed by the birds. A shingle or a tri- 
angular-shaped stone may be used to give 
the little bath tub a sloping bottom, and 
the water should not be more than two 
inches deep at the deepest place. 

It is a fact sometimes overlooked that 
the birds have a preference for cool water, 
and they may desert an attractive bathing 
place in the garden for a roadside pool if 
the water in the former has been heated 
by the sun. It is desirable to have a tiny 
stream of water piped to the bath, but in 
many gardens it can be filled frequently 
by means of a hose. With cement bath 
tubs it is a simple matter to have a little 
hole in the bottom to provide an outlet for 
the water when the bath is to be emptied. 


B. i. FP. 


The Bluebird’s House 


HE little bird house shown in the 
photograph stands about one hun- 
dred feet from our house. It is home- 
made. of birch bark, with a partition in 
the center, dividing it into two cozy apart- 
ments, and is securely nailed to a small 
shelf built in the tree, and fastened to a 
branch above with wire. 

If only more people would realize how 
much pleasure can be had during the sum- 
mer by having two or three of these little 
houses near their homes, placed so that 
they can be watched from a safe distance! 
The bluebirds appreciate them immensely, 
and so do the house wrens. 

The picture shows the mother bird go- 
ing in with something to eat for her three 
hungry little ones. I stood for three-quar- 
ters of an hour without moving before 
Mother Bluebird decided that I must be a 
stone statue, placed there during her ab- 
sence, instead of a human being. Finally, 
after trying to frighten me away by mak- 
ing sudden darts at my head, she gave it 
up, and after a weary wait my patience 
was rewarded. G&S 
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The Telephone Emergency 


HE stoutest telephone line cannot 
stand against such a storm as that 
which swept the Middle Atlantic coast 
early in the year. Poles were broken 
off like wooden toothpicks, and wires 
were left useless in a tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone company over 
a million dollars to repair that 
damage, an item to be remembered 
when we talk about how cheaply 
telephone service may be given. 


More than half of the wire mileage 
of the Bell System is underground out 
of the way of storms. The expense of 
underground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important trunk 
lines with numerous wires and for 
the lines in the congested districts 
which serve a large number of people. 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered population 
and doing a small business in a large 
area, it is impracticable to dig trenches, 
build conduits and lay cables in order 
that each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the problem of 
service. Overhead wires are neces- 
sary for talking a very long distance. 
It is impossible to talk more than a 
limited distance underground, al- 
though Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground com- 
munication. 


Parallel to the underground there 
must also be overhead wires for the 
long haul, in order that the Bell System 
may give service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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without removing the screens and admitting flies and mos 
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Mallory Shutter VWorker 
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and can be easily installed in old or new frame or stone 
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Wolff Fixtures 


\ Make a Man Proud of His Plumbing 
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Wolff Fixture receives the personal 
supervision of the department head 
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construction until its final completion. 
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A Home-Made Bird’s Bath 
W EK had no old tree to cut off to make 
a foundation for this, but one day 
in passing a wood yard I saw a great tree 
trunk, and had a section of it brought to 
our yard, where it looks as if it had taken 
root from the beginning. It is about eight- 
een inches high and two feet in diameter. 
\t the hardware store I had made a 
round pan with rolled edge. It is eighteen 
inches across and two and a half inches 
deep, made of heavy galvanized iron, and 
wears well and does not rust. It is filled 
daily except in very warm weather, when 
fresh water is put in three or four times a 
day. | drop in three or 
different sizes for the Jittle 
on while they drink, 
edly 


four stones of 
birds to stand 
for birds are decid- 
careful about getting into water that 
is too deep for safety. 

Around the stump I plant nasturtiums 
that almost cover it during the season, and 
are most attractive with their bright blos- 
soms and pretty leaves. 

The bath is near a hedge in which are 
the tartarian honeysuckle, elder, sumac, 
and a variety of bushes that produce ber- 
ries that the birds love; a mulberry tree 
full of berries through the summer is a 
delight to them, as is the mountain ash 
tree that grows very near the hedge, and 
there are sunflowers in abundance. 

These all attract the birds, but no more 
than does the bath. I have seen birds fly 
from a distance, six or seven blocks and 
more, directly to the bath, and there is 
hardly a moment of the day when a num- 
ber of birds are not there. 


One day in migration time, early in 
May, | was attracted by by a flash of blue, 


and there on the bath dish was the blue- 
bird, drinking and then making his toilet. 
Betore I had taken up my book to go on 
with my reading, the Baltimore oriole 
came for his bath, and then, to my surprise 
and joy, two scarlet tanagers appeared, 
and for fully five minutes they stayed to 
enjoy the water. 

The wren is sure that he owns the bath, 
and he hops in and out with an air of pro- 
prietorship that is most amusing. Jennie 
Wren comes less often, and when she does 
she scolds and fusses more than she bathes. 
The dear little peewee watches his chance, 
but the English sparrows give him little 
opportunity, for he is shy and cannot hold 
his own with those aggressive foreigners. 

It is most amusing to watch the English 
sparrows perched on the rim of the pan 
when the robins bathe. As he splashes they 
get a shower bath that they seem to enjoy, 
for they come often to the robins’ bath— 
but woe to any robin that attempts to ap- 
proach the stump while another robin 
bathes. I have wondered sometimes if the 


robin felt himself called upon to do a little 
missionary work, for the English sparrows 
take few water baths. F. 


Ss. S. 
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A One-Man Shack Bungalow 


(Continued from page 29) 


thickest would graduate down to the thin- 
nest almost imperceptibly. 

A knotty problem for a layman was 
mortising in the window frames, but that 
the owner has done it very well may be : 
seen from one of the accompanying illus- 
trations. The casement windows opening 
in, which, by the way, were made to order 
by a sashmaker, set in their boxlike frames 
give the impression that the building is 
constructed of solid logs. 





\nother difficult feat was the erection 
of the first roof beams, which are of 3-inch 
sunbeam hickory. Most one-man houses 
are one-man with the exception of just this 
part of the work, but the present builder, 
by the arrangement of ingeniously con- 
trived props, was able to swing the job 
alone. The roof in its finished state is cov- 
ered with red imitation slate shingling, and 
the color scheme in contrast to the deep 
green of the surrounding woods is a par- 
ticularly pleasing one. 





With an entire winter at his disposal the 
builder was enabled to spend practically 
all of his time on the work, and so on rainy 
days he tried his hand at making rustic 
furniture. The land cgmpany from which 
he purchased was appealed to, and permis- 
sion obtained to cut whatever birch and 
cedar had grown up in the company’s 
“streets” since the initial launching of their 
development. From this material two 
beds have been constructed, a number of 
chairs, and a pair of large settees. 








The porch railing and roof beams are of 
birch and cedar, too, and this ten-foot 
porch, extending on three sides of the 
bungalow and floored with clean, white 
sand, is perhaps the most attractive fea- 
yar Bee Be oo senile acres pa HE most important decorative feature of your new residence 
; ~ Ber eee apa, ates demon has been taken care of when your architect specifies 
the soles of shoes, it is detrimental to the 


smooth finish of the floors. : | MORGAN DOORS 


Featuring “MORGAN” Door M. 169 
and Sidelights 
Can be made from any kind of wood. 








—_ 


Che interior of the bungalow is not yet The Guaranteed Perfect Hardwood Doors 
complete, but by the arrangements of the You are protected against “Substitutes” by the name “MORGAN” which we 7 
rooms, with large dining-room and ample a top rail of every Hardwood Door we manufacture. |" atin 
kitchen, it shows promise of conforming Send for Free Suggestion Book, 1914 Edition, “The Door Beautiful. 
’ . : > 


. . MORGAN SASH AND DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C. 32, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
W ith the standard set by the exterior when Factory : Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Dtstributed by Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, Md 


the owner shall have found time to turn his pence aed gaan 
: — . Architects are respectfully referred to pages 972 and 973 Sweet's Index. 
attention to it. 

\lthough it is less than a year old, this Copyright 1914 Morgan 
little slab bungalow already looks as if it 
belonged, for the lawn in front of it 1s 
green, the transplanted cedars are thriving, 


while the vegetables in the two garden ° The Juwel Oil Gas Stove 
spots are doing their best, in spite of the Landscape Gardening ' 




















For House, Yacht, 
poison Ivy which still persists in sticking Auto or Camp Use 


its leaves above the surface of the soil. 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Beal 


luwel Kerosene Oil Gas Stove, 
of Cornell University 


generates its own gas from ordi 
nary kerosene, giving a quick,hot 
odorless gas fire at kerosene cost 

No other small stove is its equal 
for house, yacht, picnic or camp 
use. The polished brass reservoir 
holds 3 pints and barns with full 
flame for 5 hours. Cannot ex 

plode Guaranteed satisfactory 

Send for Booklet: Price $4.00, 


express or parcel post, pre-paid 


Gardeners who understand up 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions 


The preparation of this garden was not 
the least of the work on the place, either ; 
for each twining ivy root had to be 
grubbed out and pulled up by hand and 
the tough soil spaded and raked before a ‘ past eile a 

. . -page Catalog free. 
seed could be planted. A cistern topped , é - 

: , p 4 I P : Pror. BEAL Write to-day. ee alee ec 
with rows of brick set in cement to receive 


the water from three sides of the roof, also THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Globe Gas Light Co. 


PT. 226. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. ; 29-31 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the 
pleasantest homes 
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Building hardware 
and locks bearing the 

name Sargent represent 
all that is best in quality of 

materials, skilled workmanship, 
beauty of design and safety. 
E.very person building a new house or remodeling an old 
one should wnite for the Sargent Book of Designs, which 
we send free on request, and with it should consult his 
architect. If interested in Colonial designs, ask us to in- 
clude our Colonial Book, which is authentic. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard St., New York 
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Marbles Terra 
Lotta, Stones, ete., 
Nee Hence bes, 
Sun Dial Termin- 
als, Tabies, Foun- 
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BULB CATALOG 


contains in its ably illustrated 


tains Fiower ree > . " 

oo =Fisee pages pointers galore on Bulb 

Statues, Kellets, planting and Bulb care. Also 
etc 


a really complete list of every- 
thing that is best 

\ penny postal card brings you 
this book with our compliments 


J. M. THORBURN G&G CO. 


Mend 25e for thus 
trated catalog of 
205 pages 
The best copies of 
the best originals 


EUGENE LUCCHESI 


748 lexington Ave. 
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The Whittier Inn 


SEA GATE, NEW YORK HARBOR 


HLNERDUATONOOULOUARAROOUORLL ELUATE UREA UAR UML 


' 

_ An Ideal Hotel Home for Summer 
Open from May to November. European or American plan 

The Inn is situated in a private park maintained by the local cot- 
| tage community 

Rooms with private bath and porch. 

Rooms are available in nearby cottages to those who prefer them, 
§ service and privileges of the Inn being the same. 


Entire Cottages (Hotel Service included) may be leased for the 
scason. 

A clean broad beach with ample bathing facilities. “Tennis, baseball, 
rowing and sailing. 


— me - ee 
? 


Private boat service to and from New York City. Also frequent 
train service to Brooklyn. 
TELEPHONE GARAGE 


A Delightiul Place — Just 45 Minutes by Private Boat from New York 


Rates and Booklet on Application 
RATION USHENAANT SAF0NATD UN TT 








the kitchen completes the improvements 
about the house. 

The conformation of the surrounding 
country gives this site a view which can be 
reckoned as a valuable asset, but the actual 
expenditure of money on the bungalow 1s 
as follows: 


Lumber for framework, floors 


and doors EI PE Ee 
De a 8 
DED 3 o Guna odin waa xe chem 45 
( omposition ere, 32 
RG 0 Aer ae aA. ees ae 5 20 
Done - 
RS re orer eee ee , 
Se eee eee 34 
Brick and cement........ccee: 0 
$221 


In addition to this the builder reckons 
his time for seven months at the conserva- 
tive estimate of $500, which brings the 
total up to $721. 


The Garden Club 


(Continued from page 31) 


Everything in the garden has improved 
wonderfully in looks, | must say, since | 
dosed them all with this stuff. It heartens 
them all up and gives them color, and 
makes them look happy and glad to be 
alive, and our lecturer claimed that ex- 
perts could tell, just by a plant's com- 
plexion, when it was pining for a little 
nitrate. | thought that sounded a bit ex- 
aggerated when he said it, but since I have 
seen the change in just these things of 
mine | almost begin to believe it’s true. 
Really, it’s quite astounding the things 
one does not know about just the com 
monest gardening and the commonest gar- 
den denizens! 

\s we were having our collation on the 
terrace after the talk was over, some one 
said something about the elm beetles and 
how thick they are, and that led up to a 
discussion ._of neighborhood activities 
against them. And the ambassador sug- 
gested right away that the Garden Clubs 
were the people to have big spraying out- 
fits—wagon tanks—where foresters were 
lacking to take care of a town’s trees. 
\nd so Mrs. Addicks senior had a com- 
mittee appointed before you could shake 
a lamb’s tail, to investigate the cost, main- 
tenance, manning, and all of such an outfit. 
And if it is not too much—even if it is a 
great deal!—lI think the Club will under- 
take to get one.. Then we all will hire it 
so many days a season, at so much per 
day, and perhaps we may be able to make 
it pay by letting it out to others who are 
not members of the Club—or even to the 
town, if they need it. Or even to neigh- 
boring towns—but there! It surely is time 
for me to stop or I shall have this spray- 
ing apparatus that we have not yet bought, 
rented around for all its time, with the 
Club members forming 2 waiting list! 
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Some Little Known Plants For 


Indoor Decoration 


(Continued from page 32) 


til germination commences. <A _ rather 
light soil and sunny position in the border 
best suits the sea lavender. 

The sea holly in addition to its useful- 
ness for winter decoration is an extremely 
ornamental plant when growing. It at- 
tains a height of from two to three feet 
and is somewhat thistle-like in appear- 
ance. With the exception of Eryngium 
Giganteum, which has_ greenish-white 
flower heads, those described have all deep 
glistening metallic-like blue flower heads 
and stems. Planum is rather small flow- 
ered in comparison with the others I shall 
name, but is a true perennial and perfectly 
hardy. Alpinum and Amethystinum have 
very ornamental foliage, while the finely 
cut flower bracts are surmounted by large 
conical-shaped flowers, all being of a very 
striking steel or electric blue shade. They 
are easily increased by division of the 
roots in spring or by root cuttings—that 
is, pieces of the roots may be taken off 
the old plants and cut into one-inch 
lengths. When placed in light sandy soil 
in a horizontal position two inches deep, 
they will very soon make fine plants. 
They are also easily increased from seed, 
but unless the seed is sown almost as soon 
as harvested they at times germinate 
rather erratically. The echinops or globe 
thistle, besides being serviceable for win- 
ter decorative purposes, is an extremely 
striking plant for summer use in the bor- 
der. The two following varieties may be 
increased by division of the old plants in 
the spring and are easily raised from seed 
which should be sown in fine soil in the 
late spring, afterwards transplanting to 
three feet apart, succeeding best in rather 
rich, sandy loam. 

Echinops Ritro has rich blue thistle-like 
globular flower heads and stems, and aver- 
ages three feet in height, flowering during 
July and August. 

Echinops Shaerocephalus is taller grow- 
ing than the preceding, attaining a height 
of from four to five feet, with rather lar- 
ger flowers than Ritro. Color, pale blue. 

\nother useful subject—which may be 
found growing wild in many parts of the 
country—is the bittersweet (Celastrus 
Scandens). This is a_ rapid-growing 
climbing shrub, producing long racemes of 
yellow flowers in June, which become 
bright orange-scarlet small fruits by fall, 
the glowing colored sprays mixing beauti- 
fully with the foregoing subjects. This 
native plant is useful for covering old 
trees, rocks, steep banks, etc., and is easily 
increased by suckers. 

With the exception of the three varieties 
of annual statice mentioned above, all are 
true perennials, and in addition to their 
usefulness for decorative work when cut, 
they are all striking additions to the hardy 
flower border, 











Some of the 








for reading. 








on the coming tendencies. 


on any phase of the lighting fixture subject. 


More Recent Tendencies In 
Lighting Fixtures 


F the present day purpose of lighting fixtures was solely the 

ultimate one of giving light, then the change in the styles or 

vogue in fixtures would be of minor importance. But now that 
highly effective and equally artistic lighting results have become so 
important a feature of every well thought out building or home, one 
cannot afford to ignore the tendencies in such things 


Inverted or dish fixtures with diffused and reflected light, seem to 
be at their very zenith. The next tendency for cozy, homey living 
room effects, is leaning toward a return to the standard lamps with 
their advantage of freedom from arbitrary locations; the restfulness 
of their softened glow in the room and an abundant illumination 


Price of the one shown here is $22.00, boxed F.O.B. New York, 
with a silk shade of any color desired, and the metal in any finish 
The standard is adjustable both vertically and horizontally. 


Right here in our show-rooms you will find a choice collection of 
the regular standard designs, but always a purposely limited number 
of those that are just a bit in the lead—advance notes, as it were, 


= Further than that—we are always glad to make special designs 
= to particularly meet personal desires or distinctive requirements 


We should be glad to welcome you at our show-room, or correspond 
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Private Electric Light Plants 
Gasoline Storage Tanks and Pumps 


Private Water Supply Plants 
Sewage Disposal Plants 
Home Power Plants Gasoline Engines ae tl i Me 





Bullctin on Any Outfit Sent on Request 


KEWANEE WATER SUPPLY COMPANY 
New York City Kewanee, Ils Chicago 














Old English Garden Seats 


And other Artistic Garden Accessories, includ- 
ing Garden Houses, Arbors. Pergolas, Treillage, 
Gates, Rose Temples, in painted and rustic. 

FOR CATALOG OF MANY DESIGNS ADDRESS 


North Shore Ferneries Co. 


Beverly, Mass. 
New York Showroom, Craftsman Bidg., E. 39th St, 
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A Beautiful, Illustrated 
Booklet, ‘“‘SUN DIALS” 
sent upon request. Esti- 
mates furnished. Any Lat- 
itude. Ask for Booklet No. 4. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Filth Avenue, New York 


Branches; New York, Minneapolis, St.Paul, London, Paris 
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Better Than Window Shades 
Burlington 
Venetian Blinds 


can be adjusted to /et in light and 
air, yet deep out the sun and the 
gaze of outsiders. They make 
your sunny rooms cool and rest- 
ful, and your porch a shady, airy 
and secluded haven of comfort. 

Also order Burlington Window 
Screens (inside or outside) and 
Screen Doors with Rust-proof 
wire cloth——they have the quality. 
Instead of old-fashioned folding 
blinds insist on Burlington Patent 
Inside Sliding Blinds. Look for 
the name “ Burlington”; best 
for cottage or mansion, 


Write for FREE Book 


picturing interesting story and styles, 
Burlington Venetian Blind 
Company 
355 Lake St. Burlington, Vt. 
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*‘There's a 
Difference’ in 


Garden Hose 


We have been 
manufacturing it for 
65. years. 


Our catelog tells the story about our different 


grades and prices. 


New York Belting and 
Packing Co. 
91-93 Chambers St., 
New York 








A Copy 
Chicago Boston St. Louis San Francisco Portland, Oregon Awaits 
Pittsburg Philadelphia Spokane, Wash. London, England Your 

Request. 








EVERY HOME BUILDER *® Andorra Trees and Shrubs in sizes 









































SHOULD HAVE THIS BOOK Nurseries that will make landscapes of 
Gant ne r beauty in months rather than 
“ ~ = pant tN pee ne: ll years. Visit Andorra, or write us if you can- 
of illustrations in practically not come. Our counsel and suggestions will 
every style, type. size and be helpful 
price oa a he contains ANDORRA NURSERIES 
innumerable valuable suggesa- | ' ) ] 
tenes and penctienl tices that Wm, Warner Harper, Prop Box H, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ _ will save ita cost many times 
Hanyone contempleting home building The . ° 4 
Book *"Modern Dwellings:* size 9x12 inches, with Oriental Poppy Planting Time 
Hluetrationa of floor ane nd exteriors 
wise $1. Nor the book = meee Loved! anne is in August and September Many of the new va- 
al blue prints for moderate priced houses rieties are included in Farr’s Special Collections of 
Very latect dees ta Georaten. Gelen 6 named sorts for $1; 12 for $2; 
eneneee “beeaslow ts — gas ae 100 plants (12 varieties) for $12. 
Send to-day for my complete list of Poppies, Peo- 
BARBER A RYNO, Architects, nies, and other perennials for fall planting 
George F. Barber & KNOXVILLE, TENN. y, B. H. FARR, WYOMISSING NURSERIES, 
= 106 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
Smok No payment accepted unless 
Send for catalogue P28 of Pergola i dials and successful. 
garden turnitur r P40 of woo ina 
7 P 
Also expert services on 
HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. IFEPLACES gcnerai‘chimney work, 
Exclusive Manufacturers of M FREDERIC N. WHITLEY 
ade to } sane 
_— on . ngineer and Contractor 
KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT Draw 219 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











COLUMNS 


BANISH SPARROWS 


They keep native song birds away. The famous Dodson 
Sparrow Trap catches as many as 75 to 100 a day. Success- 
fully used all over America. For the love of our beautiful 
songsters get rid of sparrows The U. S. Government, 
the Audubon Societies and all lovers of birds advocate 
the destruction of this national pest-——-English Sparrows 

Set rid of sparrows; native birds will return to 
your gardens. Sparrows are most easily trapped 
in July and August— young birds being most plenti- 
ful and bold. 

FREE—Mr. Dodson's illustrated book about birds 

how to attract and hold them as friends and neigh- 

bors. Tells all about the many Dodson Bird Houses. 
The Dodson Sparrow Trap 

Strong wire, electrically welded Adjustable needle 
points at mouths of two funnels Price, $5 f.0.b. Chicago 





—— Suitable for PERGOLAS 
PORCHES or INTERIOR USE 


Main Office and Pactory 


| ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES 
CMICAQO, ILI 





i a Nors.—-Mr. Dodson, a Director of the Illinois and 

Pig Maaetcn, Ca Michigan Audubon Societies, has been building houses 

Rasteca O@Miecs for native birds for 19 years He builds 20 kinds of 

5600 G@ienteee, Mee Geek. &. © houses, shelter feeding st ations, etc., all for birds—all 
2 . : : proven by years of success Free booklet Write to 





N. Vv. Office. 6 F Mth Street 











Joseph H. Dodson, 701 Security Bldg., Chicago, III. 














The A. B. C. of July Watering 


(Continued from page 37) 


of the thumb is to be recommended and 
can be acquired by little practice. 

[f a spray is to be used, there is nothing 
better than what is known as the Boston 
nozzle. This is like a rose watering can 
with a coupling. The two most serious 
mistakes made in watering are “sprink- 
ling the surface without doing it thor- 
oughly enough to wet the soil down to the 
moist soil below, and applying the water 
in the morning or while the sun is shining 
brightly. 





Brass sleeves for repairing a seriously damaged hose 





Hose connection, with reversed prongs, for minor leaks 


Inadequate watering can do little good, 
and may often result in positive injury 
by inducing the plant roots to grow too 
near the surface, where they are more 
likely to be injured from either cultivation 
or hot weather ; and watering in the morn- 
ing or during midday of a bright sunny 
day always results in a waste of water 
through evaporation, and a tendency to 
form a crust, and indirect injury to some 
plants and flowers, particularly if the 
water is applied in sufficient quantities to 
stand upon the surface for some time be- 
fore soaking in. . 


A Midsummer Masque 


(Continued from page 36) 


HELIA—My subjects all! Observe 
with care, as ye have been well taught, this 
fleeting space that passeth with a heart- 
beat—this twinkling that we poise, be- 
twixt the wax and wane of year. Guard 
that ye breathe nor stir not nor hurt in 
littlest measure the perfect stillness of the 
hush enjoined—lest that fine balance tot- 
ter. Lay fast hold on thy thoughts. Take 
heed lest idle wish cloud the pure issue of 
thy souls’ pure need. Bridle the whims of 
sense; restrain the vagrant fancy. For 
‘tis a mighty instant—loosing a force, 
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from out the deep of deeps, that’s potent to 
reveal what we are ever seeking—that se- 
cret secret of our own True Weal! (She 
fixes her gaze upon the dial stone.) 
DUNDUM—Let every eye be fixed 


upon the Queen! Bt still—within !—with- 
out! And ye shall surely know! (A little 
fiutter: the Queen gives the signal and all 
are motionless and silent for three or four 
seconds; as the Queen lowers her scepter 
when the shadow crosses the line a low 
murmur is breathed, all looking up and 
sup plicating. ) 

ALL TOGETHER (brokenly, speak- 
ing and repeating )—Rain!—Hail, Rain! 
Our King !—King of Earth!—Oh, mighty 
Rain !—Rain !—Hail, King !—— 

(HELIA is aghast; listens as if to make 
sure; turns to DUNDUM., but he too calls 
on RAIN, and she cannot attract his at- 
tention; waits at last in growing anger 
until TEA ROSE, seeing her, is recalled, 
runs to her and throws herself on her 
knees before her; all confer affirmatively 
i pantomime. ) 

TEA ROSE—Oh, sweet majesty! Be 

not enangered of my brief forgetting. 
_ HELIA (sternly)—Stand on thy feet, 
lea Rose! Thy lapse is naught, in face 
of such as this! (Looking around scorn- 
fully.) How now? Is there Prime Min- 
ister or not, in this distraught assemblage? 
(DUNDUM rushes down the bank and 
to her, bowing and deprecating.) My 
lord! Be good enough to favor us with 
such an explanation—instantly !—as ad- 
dled wit may offer! 

DUNDUM—Most gracious Helia, an’ 
thou’lt give me leave, I first must say that 
| am no more addled than are the rest that 
waited on the spell. And for the rest !— 
the instant explanation thou hast com- 
manded, thou already hast. Thou knowest 
in thy heart that what’s been spoken is 
that true secret of our own True Weal! 

HELIA—I know it for rebellion, rather 
(looks meaningly at PURPURIUS), and 
that seeds of revolution scattered bring 
forth the noxious weed. 

PURPURIUS (bowing)—Your maj- 
esty hath here directed the barbed shaft of 
this speech—therefore, I'll answer. Thou 
art not less than beside thyself, Helia, an’ 
thou dost lay to revolution such suppli- 
cation for the King. Have a care, madam, 
eer thou deniest the the oracle just given! 

HELIA—Oracle, forsooth! Yes—or- 
acle of thy cunning, Purpurius, planned to 
coerce me to thy plot! 

PURPURIUS—1 have no plot, lady, 
nor is there one. But thou knowest well 
the kingdom’s all awry; and in thy heart 
of hearts there’s more than half a cer- 
tainty that thy lord the King is needed. 
(All listen hopefully; HELIA, defiant, 
looks from one to another ; some meet her 
gaze with supplications; the drooping 
fiowers cling more and more closely to- 
gether, growing weaker.) 


IRIS FLOWER—May't please your 


majesty—— 


S attractive and 
A advantageous for 
ideal inside garden- 
ing as the curved eave 
house has always been; 
still the question of secur- 
ing satisfactory ventila- 
tion on the sides has al- 
ways been a problem. We 
have recently successfully 
solved this defect by put- 
ting the gutter at the bottom of the curved eave 
line and hinging side ventilating sash to this 
gutter. 
Not only does this make a decidedly better 
house for the plants, but comparing it with the 





Hitchings % 


1170 Broadway 
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A Serious Detect in Coeved 
EFave Greenhouses Overcome 


old style one shown in the 
small illustration, you can 
at once see it is better pro- 
portioned and has none of 
that somewhat squatty 
effect which to some 
might be objectionable. 

If you are thinking of 
building a greenhouse it 
will be worth your while 
to find out about our way 
of building them. As far as our company itself is 
concerned, we have a reputation for “pleasant 
dealing” which many have seemed to feel is 
decidedly worth while. 

Our catalog you are of course welcome to. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
40 S. 15th Street 





BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
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JONES @ HAMMOND 
Underground Garbage Receivers 
The Receivers without a Fault. Constructed 
on Scientific Principles. The Receiver that 


discriminating people use. For sale by leading 
hardware 5d may or write manufacturers for 


circular and prices. 


JONES 2 HAMMOND 
Before installing 74 Newburn Ave. Medford, Mass. 











CHARMING WALL EFFECTS 
Perfect harmony should prevail in_ the general color 
scheme of an interior. The most charming effects are 
obtained where walls are covered wit 

FAB-RIK-O-NA WOVEN WALL COVERINGS 
See our Exhibit, Craftsman Building, 6 E. 39th St., N. Y., 
for these effects. If unable to visit, illustration of Deco- 
rative suggestion, with samples on applic« ation 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 218 Arch Street. Bloomfield, N J. 











THE 


Howes Bird Houses 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
LOWEST PRICES 


Bird Houses, Shelves, Feeders, 
Cavities, Bird Baths, Cakes, 
Winter Foods and Everything 
for Attracting Them. 


Prices from 10c. to $5.00 


Send for Catalogue H, a beautifully 
illustrated booklet 


MAPLEWOOD BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Kellastone Imperishable Stucco has absolutely no equal 
as an exterior stucco and an interior plaster. It is weather. 
proof and fireproof. Moisture and climatic changes will 
not discolor it or mar its AST in ON way. 


*MPERISHABLE TONE 


contains no lime or Portland cement. It possesses an elasticity that enables it 
t 






give’’ with the settling of the building to a “ar greater extent than 
ordinary stuccos, without cracking It will successfully adhere to stone, 
brick or wood, It is a non-conductor of heat, cold and dampness. As an 
interior plaster, its hardness prevents marring when struck by furniture and 


its elasticity prevents cracking when the building settles. 


Kellastone Composition Flooring 
is sanitary, waterproof, fireproof and abrasion-proof. Just the thing for 
public buildings, sun parlors, bath rooms, kitchens, etc., in private homes 
Send for Free Literature. 
THE NATIONAL KELLASTONE CU., Room 508 Association Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
etiam 
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°° $10.00 Worth Free topnar re 
A pe ! Popular Perennials 
& ‘ . 
° (G12. ria msciously you put a good deal of your own personality into 
< Sy fe ul iy-out and color scheme of your flower garden. Its value to you 
ee | is that it is your garden and it is at your home, and it pleases you. 
ty 7 Pais 3 But it also has value for u It may give us a suggestion which will 
Pa . j P help some lk original gardener 
/ Pam Therefore make a rough plan of your garden such as we show 
/\ e J\* 47 below It is most simple and most easy to do and send it in to us 
/ as a © with your name and address 
“Te * \ ‘ Here at the Palisades Nurseries, we will conduct an amateur garden show and 
f . , ° \ { award prizes to the winner First prize A credit of $10 for our perennials, or any 
i " of the flowers which you will find in our catalog, which we will send you-——to be usec 
4 A Aa ‘) T7 ® next Spring or in the Fall, as you see fit second prize: $5.00 credit. Third prize 
. «© ‘ ° $1.00 credit. 
a? \s a “A This contest will last during July and August and will close September Ist 
y ‘Ihe i Therefore take your pen and roughly outline your garden, similar to the plan below 
~) P25 ‘ It is such a little amount of trouble and you stand a good chance of getting your 
“x: ew ® whole garden for next year absolutely free, and you may rest assured that it 
‘ will be of our very best stock 
. ~\ V4 
NP iY A 
Pp. 
i PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc., 
a’ +. ) R. W. CLUCAS, Manager 
One of the 18 CAP SPARKILL (Rockland County) N. Y. 
d plan 7 \ * - 
pound Sree AT GROWERS OF THE PALISADES POPULAR PERENNIALS 
on ‘*‘Hardy \ \ Visitors especially welcome at our nurseries because they can make 
Gardens Eac- qr. (% selections for their next year’s garden while our plants are in flower 
ily Made. Pry 1 which will of course be most satisfactory as there are thousands of 
10c. per copy. P \ a varieties of hardy plants in bloom here throughout the Summer and Fall 














The Model Support For 
Tomatoes, Chrysanthemums 
Dahlias and Carnations 











Constructed for use 
shrubbery and fruit trees 


emall perks 
vided with 150 fee 
type Pump 


spray ne 
fourt 


capacity a 


“for sale by all the leading seed houses” 


standard Dome 
ovale t 


eparate cage 


a " ay s ~- . ¥ le — ser rr ec } aut matic 
IGOE BROTHERS nk, ne Mane Ua Spying ce Box 536, Sbi hs tages ene 
67-71 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 











i LOW Cc RAFT 


For a Century the National Timekeeper 
SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 15 Maiden Lane, New York City 

















LET US HELP YOU 
Our experienced landscape gar- 
deners make a planting planof 
your place, selecting trees, shru 
etc., suitable to soil and situation. 

Our nurseries (more than 600 acres) offer the 
finest selection in Ameriea for lawn and gar- 
den anting Write for Cat 

STEPHEN noyT's ‘sons: co, 

Est. 1843. Inc. 1908. 
New Canaan, Conn. 




















Fences of a le 1 

and Suburban ume 

for our Fence and Gate Catalogu« 
state briefly your requirement 


AMERICAN FENCE CONSTRUCTION Co. 


100 Church Street, New York 








There are many kinds of willow furniture there is 

in material, design and construct.on that no compari 

son is possible one recognizes its thorough-bred ap 

pearance at once Its fine lines, workmanship and p - 

durability stamp “WILLOWCRAPFT as wonderfully to buy a dog write to our Kennel Depart- 

different from the cheaply constructed kinds which . 

are found at stores generally ment. \W e are glad to help select the dog 

Our catalog suggests 175 attractive patterns. Send for itt for your purpose and to give reliable in- 
The Willowcraft Shops formation as to where you can obtain the 

Box C North Cambridge, Mass best. Manager Kennel Department, HousE 

9 . 
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31 East 17th St., New York. 








LILY FLOWER—Dear lady, dear! 
The King alone can succor! 
DAISY FLOWER—Even I am faint, 


your highness; grant the petition! 
ANOTHER LILY ( very weak )—Ah, 
yes, How we suffer! 
HELIA (obdurate )—How can this be? 
The kingdom knows none but the fairest 
laws—and _ these 


yes! 








are honestly adminis- | 
tered. My rule is just!—and wise !—and . 
good! Note the security of days once pal- 
pitant with doubt; see the serenity that 


smiles continually over all. There's more 
than proof sufficient! 

FLOWERS (murmuring)—Oh, but 
the King!—the King !—Rain !—Rain !— 
long live the King! 

HELIA (bitterly) —The King! You’re 
clamoring for the King? Why, how long 
is it since ye wished, by day and night and 
then again by day, for him to go hence? 
How long is it since the realm with one 
accord declared him tyrant? How soon 
have ye forgot! And he was tyrant—yea, 
forsooth! A King whose constant mis- 
rule, oftener than not, turned topsy-turvy 
all the wretched kingdom. 

FLOWERS (murmuring)—But, oh, 
we love the King !—sweet Rain !—restore 

Rain !—the King!—the King !—we die 
without the King! 

HELIA (continuing)—The King, in- 
deed! How much hath he to answer for! 
How many poor, unhappy maids hath he 
not drenched, and wetted to the skin, and 
all their sweet attire spoilt—unfeeling, 
reckless Rain! How many merry green- 
wood feasts hath he dismayed, and put to 
dismal rout! How many visitations hath 
he not delayed! How many thousand, 
thousand little pleasures hath he not 
drowned, like kittens, at their birth! How 
many shoon on dainty, dancing feet hath 
he not wrecked! And lovely hats—ah. me, 
the hats !—the hat 

TEA ROSE—Soft, soft, 
tress thyself not so! 

HELIA—Consider them! 
many hats have I not 
pulp reduced? And then there the 
moon—that that shines for lovers! 
How many times he’s dimmed the silver 
moon ? 

PURPURIUS—But lovers love in spite 
of moon's not shining! 

HELIA—That may all be!—but how 
about the fetes of that commencement sea- 
son that comes but once into the life of 
youth? How many such hath he, alas, 
undone—chilling the hearts of sweet 
young graduates! “Iwas there, indeed, I 
first saw clear my duty—for tarrying long 
beside a certain campus, I gathered much 











my lady! Dis- 
How many, 
seen, to shapeless 
is 
orb 








was heretofore not taught, to females 
weak, and full of fears, and clinging. 


There learned I how the laws had need of 
making over. Thence | came straight to 
you; found such conditions that ye all ac- 
claimed me, besought my rule, reviled the 
King! What else was there to do, but 
seize from him the reins of sovereignty— 
for he’d not yield them, e’en to my best 
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pleadings !—and clear the way thus for a 
stabler rule, to right the wrongs existing? 

AUREA—But verily it seemeth, ma- 
dam, that all these evils were not quite so 
dire as those that threaten now and men- 
ace on every side the kingdom. 

HELIA (ina rage )—l've heard enough 
—yea, many times too much! Too long 
my patience now doth bide upon indignity ! 
I know not what you've come to, nor what 
schemes you'll next lend your endorse- 
ment. But this | know: disloyalty’s afoot 
and stalks me, threatening, which way | 
turn! If only Mortals knew—! (The 
dust-covered figure of FUTIL is seen 
dragging miserably through the wood L.) 

CHORUS—No, no, your majesty !—we 
swear !—all’s love and fealty, dear Queen! 
Helia, Queen Helia!—all hail the Queen! 
(FUTIL, unobserved, has reached the 
glade ; he staggers across it, not seeing the 
assemblage nor the Queen, who awaits him 
eagerly, reaching toward the rill; this has 
failed during HELIA’S iast speech.) 

FUTIL (faintly, 
—Again ist vain? 
(Cries out in despair.) This spring, like 
all the rest, is dried! And man and beast 
and plant alike, we living things must per- 
ish from the earth! (TEA ROSE runs 
toward him with a cry of sympathy. ) 

TEA ROSE—Futil, Futil! 

FUTIL (unheeding )—How far have I 
come! What sights have I seen! Oh, 
deep shade of the greenwood, hide me! 
Cover me, bury me—that my burning eyes 
may never more upon a single Sunbeam 
have to look! 





in great exhaustion) 
No water here? 


AUREA (astonished and indignant )— 
Why, that’s me! 

Sunbeams (stirring and protesting )— 
Why, that’s us! 


TEA ROSE—Futil, 
not know me? 

FUTIL (still unheeding)—O orb of 
day, thou art the orb of death! From this 
poor earth thou’st stolen all the waters; 
and Rain, thou hast turned back lest thy 
glutton fires be cheated. O burning heat! 
— O pitiless drought !—oh-h— (He falls 
unconscious before basin.) 

TEA ROSE (running distracted to the 
Queen and back to him)—My lady, my 
lady! See—'tis a Mortal suffers! Thou'lt 
not deny him! 

HELIA (loftily)—There’s ever suffer- 
ing in this naughty world; and no great 
good is ever ‘complished without the hurt 
of some. 

TEA ROSE 
ing )— But, 
did Mortal! 
and 


Futilt! Dost thou 


(in an agony of beseech- 
good my lady, look! A splen- 
And Mortals thou dost love, 


they love thee; e’en now thou'st 
spoken on it. See—how comely are the 
lines of his strong limbs! How noble his 


fine brow! (Bending over him.) Alas, 
poor Futil! See how his curls are parched 
with dust, and all their luster dimmed! 
(Running to HELIA again.) Oh, Queen! 
Reck not of every Mortal—but this one, 
lady! (HELIA turns away, with a nega- 
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tive gesture.) You'll not do this? 
(Pause.) Oh, hateful Helia! Thou art 
a changeling from the once sweet mistress 
[ did love to serve. Thus pride hath 
marked thee! Oh, wicked, wicked! | 
hate thee, Helia! (Throws herself onto 
FUTIL’S breast, weeping. Consternation, 
into which break from far off in the wood, 
up L., faint cries, shouts, screams of 
fright, hoarse laughter, distracting the at- 
tention of all; running in terror, fleeing 
from some pursuer, comes a group of Sun- 
beams, with Flowers among them, all 
rushing pell mell, screaming and calling 
out; some Flowers drop exhausted by the 
way, rising to stagger on; all drop as they 
reach the glade; Sunbeams rush about giv- 
ing warning. ) 

Sl / \ BE. 1 VS To cover, to cover— all 
of you! Hide deep!—No time for aught! 

They've upon us—we're lost! 


FIRST SUNBEAM—Your majesty! 
hide, hide, I pray you, e’er ‘tis too late 
for even now they're here! 

SECOND SUNBEAM—Upon © our 
heels, your majesty! 

THIRD SUNBEAM—Quick, make 
your escape! 

FOURTH SUNBEAM—We're noth- 
ing ‘gainst the horde! 

FIRST SUNBEAM—Oh, come, my 
lady! Stay not! (They surround and try 


to lead the Oueen away ; heals of laughter 
ring continually from the wood, now here, 
now there, with shouts and laughing 
cries. ) 

HELIA—What is the meaning of this 
strange return? And what of the mis- 
sion on which I[ sent you forth? 

FIRST SUNBEAM—Oh, Helia, there 
is no time! Mortals would have none of 
us, but shut us out wherever we did go. 

SECOND SUNBEAM—There is no 
help from them—but, oh, worse, worse! 
Come, come, your highness—lose not an- 
other moment! 

HELIA—What is't, I say? 

FIRST SUNBEAM (hurriedly)—It 1s 
that famed and wicked outlaw of the 
world, my lady—reviled and justly hated 
Dust! (General cry of alarm.) 

SECOND SUNBEAM—Oh, hasten, 
Queen, and hide at once—for such a horde 
of ruffians do make up his train as none 
eer dreamed on! 

THIRD SUNBEAM—And oh, the 
power and nimbleness of them! They 
pulled and pushed and threw us all about, 
and jeered and mocked !—and jeered at 
thee, your majesty, leaping and capering 
at thy name with shouts of ribald laugh- 
ter! 

FIRST SUNBEAM—Yet when we 
leaped in turn at them, they did away, and 
tripped us—and skipped and teased—oh, 


oh, your majesty! 


THIRD SUNBEAM—And chased us 
here—and boasted that e’en this garden in 
the greenwood deep, the home and heart 
of Summer, must fall before their 
prowess! (Laughter and shouting grows 
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nearer; Motes skulking in the distance 
are S€en.) 

SECOND SUNBEAM—And they are 
here, your majesty! Upon us! (Shouts 
and laughter sound from every side, nearer 
and nearer; all cower and shrink in ter- 
ror.) 
HELIA (erying out tn despair)—Pur- 
purius! Purpurius! None but the King, 
indeed, can save us now! This outlaw and 
his crew | had forgot! 

PURPURIUS (sternly) 
to remember ! 

HELIA—Oh, spare me, Purpurius! 
Not that I deserve kindness, but that the 
need of this occasion’s too great for time 
for chiding! Wilt go, Purpurius—wilt go 
and bid him come? Go quick—for thou 
He'll heed thee—he 


-Tis late now 


canst fetch him. 
surely will! Say to him that it’s not for 
me—unhappy, wretched Helia who hath 
wrought such ill—but for the realm ye ask 
it; for these—and for the Mortals! And 
oh, make haste, Purpurius, else all in truth 
is doomed! 

AUREA (clinging to him)—Oh, my 
Purpurius! Oh, dear my lord, Purpurius! 

PURPURIUS—Courage, beloved! En- 
fold me in thy loving thought, and I shall 
cloaked and shielded be. Adieu! (Em- 
braces her. To the Queen.) Seek deep- 
est cover, lady, with thy train, and there 
wait our return. (Kisses her hand and 
runs away, up R., part of his retinue fol- 
lowing, part gathering around AUREA. 
Louder derisive laughter and Motes gath- 
ering from all sides, advancing, shouting, 
leaping in an abandon of buffoonery; 
DUST leads them, directing here and 
there; they search under every leaf, etc.; 
HELIA gradually sinks into semi-con- 
sciousness at the foot of the bank, near 
FUTIL and TEA ROSE; DUST steals 
her crown and tosses and plays with it, 
finally pulling it apart; the Flowers wilt 
and sink down; the Shadows hide 
AUREA in the deepest shade with their 
cloaks; with a great shout the hiding Sun- 
beams are discovered by the Motes, and, 
screaming and protesting, are dragged 
forth and compelled to join them in a 
dance. ) 


DANCE OF THE MoTES AND SUNBEAMS 

(During this dance low thunder mutter- 
ings begin to be heard; in the wood up R. 
there appear a close-ranked group of 
Shadows, marching swiftly and well to- 
gether; behind them, rank on rank of the 
Silver Legions of RAIN; they advance 
swiftly, marching, wheeling, counter- 
marching as they progress in perfect or- 
der; next come a small group of Thunder- 
bolts ; and then the cloud-chariot of RAIN 
in which he stands, with PURPURIUS 
beside him—this is drawn by Thunder- 
bolts; the dance goes on. growing wilder 
and wilder, the Motes too absorbed to no- 
tice the louder thunderings and the ap- 
proaching cavalcade. A loud crash inter- 


rupts the dance, the Motes turn to battle, 
the captive Sunbeams break away, flee and 
hide; the Legions of RAIN rush double- 
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In the July Vanity Fair you may watch the 
Prince of Wales and the King of Spain play 
ing polo; fly with Grahame-White, the great 
; English aviator; feel all the thrills of the 500 
Po mile motor race at Indianapolis; discuss the 
inside of baseball with Ward of the Brooklyn 
Federal League; and look at unusual photo 


graphs of unusual people in the worlds of sport, 
rt, society and literature 





Perhaps you have always thought of Vanity 
Fair as a butterfly among magazines? True, 
it is primarily cheerful, informal and amusing 

but it has a useful side as well It wil. find 
you a summer home anywhere, tell you the 
best kennels from which to select a dog, help 
you to travel by making your hotel reserva 
tions, by looking up time tables and even by 
buying your tickets 







These useful Vanity Fair departments are 


called W here to | ive The Dog Mart and 
The Travel Bureau There are also the 
Shopping Service Sportsman's Calendar 


the Automobile Department, two big Fashion 
Departments, respectively masculine and fem 
inine; and the great Vanity Fair advertising 
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manutacturers 
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in the opera, in the stage; if you like to know about the tendencies in 
modern literature, the best in art; and, above all, if a magazine that 
presents the most entertaining side of American life appeals to you, 


secure to-day the July number of Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair, 449 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Condé Nast, Publisher Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
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quick, overpowering the Motes, RAIN 
himself giving battle to DUST, the chief ; 
the fight lasts until DUST is overcome 
and falls, and is dragged away by his re- 
maining cohorts; Motes all run back and 
disappear; a glad fanfare of triumph; the 
rill begins to flow, the flowers to revive; 
PURPURIUS seeks AUREA, finds her 
safe, brings her forth, hidden from RAIN 
under his cloak; TEA ROSE and FUTIL 
revive; all save HELIA, who hides 
ashamed, join in the chorus. ) 

Hymn TO RAIN 


(At the end of the hymn, HELIA tries 
to slip away unobserved; RAIN intercepts 
her, R. 2, and draws her back into the 
midst of the glade. ) 

RAIN—Whither, Helia? 

HELIA (brokenly)—Oh, away, away! 
Away from my mistakes—away from thee 
I’ve wronged !—away from all I’ve wasted 
in my hateful pride! 

RAIN—Softly, Helia; there is not room 
in all the world to flee so far as that! But, 
an’ there were, thou canst not; for | have 
need of thee. I’m King—but thou art 
Queen! And neither is, without the mate, 
enough. 

HELIA (forlornly)—But they said / 
could rule! 

RAIN (placing a new crown upon her 
head, given him by a group of elves)- 
And then they said thou couldst not! 
(HELIA nods; RAIN laughs, holds her 
from him, kisses her; at last she smiles as 
he looks down at her, swinging her hands 
in his between them; he turns forward, 
leading her.) 

(Music of pipes, etc., and the original 
order of procession is resumed for reces- 
sional into the wood and away; HELIA 
and RAIN take their places together in 
her original place, but riding in his chariot, 
around which the Sunbeams dance, while 
the Thunderbolts draw it; Sunbeams and 
Shadows dance away in pairs; TEA 
ROSE and FUTIL; DUNDUM alone, 
beating his drum; PURPURIUS and 
AUREA, etc.) 

(The author reserves the production rights of this 


play, but will gladly grant full provilege to produce 
those who desire. Address care of the editor.) 


Irrigation For Lawns, Etc. 


(Continued from page 16) 


The first is, to make all the water you 
apply go just as far as possible. Losses 
from evaporation, both during applica- 
tion and afterward, should be guarded 
against. To escape the former it is better 
to irrigate on a dark day or toward night- 
fall; this gives the water a chance to soak 
thoroughly down into the soil. To keep 
the moisture from being drawn up out of 
the soil again the next bright or windy 
day, all ground irrigated should be gone 
over as soon as possible with the wheel- 
hoe to re-establish the mulch of dry loose 
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earth on the surface, which, as every gar- 
dener knows, helps to keep the soil moist 
below. As to how frequently it will be 
advisable to irrigate, depends on the crops, 
different soils, and the weather. Asa gen- 
eral thing, unless on wet land or in antici- 
pation of wet weather, it is better to give 
the soil a thorough saturation which will 
be enough for a week or so! Frequent 
light showerings are of little use, and tend 
to keep the roots near the surface, where 
they are more quickly injured. 
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The automatic lawn and golf green irri- 
gation machine is by far the most efficient 
method ever devised for watering lawns, 
hardy borders,. shrubbery, and all the 
nooks and corners of the grounds outside 
of the vegetable garden. It can, of course, 
be used for that purpose as well, if one 
does not want to put in a permanent irri- 
gating pipe such as is described in the first 
part of this article. 

For the small place, where a machine of 
the capacity of the above would not be 
necessary, and for drives, banks, terraces 
and walks, another arrangement is shown 
in the illustration on page 15. 
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All the problems preliminary to building, remodeling or buying are 
practically and authoritatively discussed and fully illustrated in our 
Country House Library, the standard books for the Home Builder. 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLES FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. Edited 
By Henry H. SayLor. From this discussion of the more prominent 
styles of today you may clarify your ideas as to what kind of a house 
you wish to build. Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 20c. 













postage 20c. 


RECLAIMING THE 


OLD HOUSE 
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BUNGALOWS. By Henry H. Saytor. If your dream has been a 
bungalow, you will need this book to make it come true. It covers every 
point. Colored frontispiece. $2 net; postage 20c. 


THE DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE. By Aymar Emsury, II. The 
one authoritative book for the layman on the planning and building 
of this charming type of house. Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 20c. 


RECLAIMING THE OLD HOUSE. By Cnuas. Epw. Hooper. 
How to reclaim an old house so as to preserve the charm of the past 
while incorporating present-day conveniences. Illustrated. $2.50 net; 





THE LIGHTING BOOK. By F. Laurent GopiNez. 
cally and with a view to saving eye-strain. The book shows not only how to plan for the lighting 
of a new house, but gives detailed and understandable directions for adapting these plans to 
houses already built. 12mo. Illustrated, $1,25 net; postage 8c. 


MAKING BUILT-IN FURNITURE. By Aspott McC.iure. This book gives an insight into 
all the various types of furniture that can be installed, settles, cupboards, china-closets, buffets, 
linen-closets and sideboards. Illustrated. 72 pp. 50c. net, postage 5c. 





CONCRETE AND STUCCO HOUSES. By Oswatp C. HErinNc. 
All about the planning and building of an enduring fire-resisting house 
by an acknowledged authority. Illustrated. $2.50 net; postage 20c. 


THE HALF-TIMBER HOUSE. By ALLEN W. Jackson. This ad 
mirable type of country house is treated in this book so that the home- 
builder may realize from it both inspiration and practical help. II- 
lustrated. $2.50 net; postage 20c. 


MODERN FARM BUILDINGS. By A.rrep Hopkins. Mr. Hopkins 
applies modern scientific methods to the art of building the hay barn, 
stable, sheep fold, ice house, dairy, garage and all the small farm buildings. 
Illustrated. $3 net; postage 20c. 


A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. By W. H. Burrerrie_p and H. W. 
TuTTLe. The plans and specifications of homes of character costing 
from $3,000 to $6,000. Illustrated. $2 net; postage 20c. 


Tells how to light your home artisti- 


Planning and Equipping the Modern Kitchen 
THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN. By Grorcir Boynton CuiLp of The House- 


keeping Experiment Station, Stamford, Conn. The Efficient Kitchen covers 
every possible situation and resource, whether you live in the city where gas 
and electricity are available, or in some remote region where modern conven- 
iences are impossible. Illustrated with photographs and diagrams. $1.25 
net, postage 14c. 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Union Sq. North, New York 














In writing to advertisers please mention House & GarbEN. 





THE CITY BEAUTIFUL—EFFICIENT—SANITARY 





Modern City Planning and Maintenance 
By FRANK KOESTER 


THE great city planning movement which is beginning in the 
United States does not consist merely of making a city more beautiful, 
but includes the practical necessity of making the city more useful. 
Mr. Koester has written a pioneer work founded on his wide experi- 
ence in this country and in Germany where he has long been identi- 
fied with the city planning movement. 400 pp. 4to. Illustrated 
with over 200 Photographs and diagrams. $6.00 net. Postage 40 cents. 





McBRIDE, NAST & COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK 
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in Bronse by Janet Scudder—A in the Craftsman Building. Come 
Typical Ilustration from and see it, and see other attractions 
Crafitman f niaiminge the in the Building, noted below. 
ilustration sent fre ul “uu 
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F you are a lover of beauty, and the effort to create beautiful, simple, meaningful things 
if you are trying to make your home a bower of restful beauty, a home for a soul and 
a mind as well as a body— if you are in the throes of building or redecorating or fur- 
nishing, and will not spurn the fruit of other’s experience—if you are deeply concerned 
in the education of some boy or girl—if you believe earnestly in beauty through useful- 
ness, growth through work, 
then THE CRAFTSMAN is your magazine, made for you and your kind, built up 
to your intelligence, and your way of thinking, your aspirations—and the more you 
read THE CRAFTSMAN, and the more like you we can get for our readers, the stronger 
shall we grow and the more empowered to do the work you want us to do—the work no 
other magazine is doing—recording and furthering the best thought and aspirations 
of democratic-minded, home-loving, beauty-loving people. 





For FE ram le ‘ The May number of The Crafisman contains articles on “The Great Story That Failed,’’ by Will Comfort; “ May, Queen of 

: Pp : the Vear, and Her Attendant Procession of Flowering Shrubs,’ by Alice Lounsberry; “The Dramatic Engineer and the Civic 
Theatre by Mary Fanton Roberts At the Spring Academy: Winter and Youth “From Farm-Hand to Governor,” by Walter A. Dyer; “‘A Winter 
Garden in the Home thall We Eat Ten Years from Now? On the Ferry Whitman; “A Practical Home with Picturesque Beauty;’’ ‘‘ Vine-Clad 
Doorway The Nation and the Farm Woman An Old Salem House of Romantic Memories: ‘‘Home-Building and the Interior Decorator;’’ and 


horter articles on Comfortable Craftsman Cottages, Bungalows, How One Young Couple Planned, Built 


, and Planted Their Own Farm Home; Designing 
in Brickwork, Among the Rooftops, The Panel as a Source of Beauty for the Home Interior, etc 


The Annual Home Building Number (240 pages, 24 in colors) will 
be sent to you FREE with either of the Coupon Offers below 


Guaranteed Subscription Coupons—-Your Money Returned if Not Satisfied 


ii A 
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To you as a reader of House & Garden we have no hesitancy in extending the Guaranteed rr ¥¥, 117, offers contained in the = 

oupons below, whereby you have mp le opportunity to determine whether you really care for THE CRAFTSMAN or not, without risk- sss 

r ing a penny if “ui cam _ your subscription, we will return your entire remittance, and you may keep the magazines sent to you. ES 


SPECIAL To the first 400 readers of House & Garden who send in either of the 

















coupons below, the miniature bisque statuettes shown herewith (Venus de Milo and se: 
aNUS DI == 
a Discobolus) will be sent FREE, all charges prepaid, as explained in the Coupons. DIScOBOLUS 
= 
é | | HiT PVN S>= 
bdisdil “ “u He a {HNL!(M il HH Uy = 
NOTE CAREFULLY: This Coupon does not re- NOTE CAREFULLY: This Coupon requires ad- 3= 
quire an advance remittance. If remittance is re- RESTAURANT vance remittance of $1.00, but guarantee privilege = 
ceived with the coupon, both of the above statuettes entitles you to return of $1.00 as indicated. Either of 
will be sent to you immediately; if you mail coupon CLUB ROOMS the above statuettes (name which you prefer) will = 
without remittance, the two statuettes will be laid be sent to you free, charges prepaid, promptly on == 
aside for you and sent to you as soon as remittance MAGAZINE receipt of coupon. — 
is received ‘ a pom = 
WORKSHOPS THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, SS 
THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building . 6 East 39th Street, New York — 
6 Bast 30th Street, New York BLDG. MATERIALS x == 
tw Zz . SS 
a: Gentlemen: eS 
rentlemen MODEL ROOMS -.> = 
=F Please record me as a “‘Guaranteed Subscriber” for = 
MPiease record me as & Guaranteed Subscriber for HOME EC UIPMENT = 4 four months, beginning with the July number, and send >= 
one year, beginning with the July mumber, and send gx me the Annual Homebuilding Number free. I enclose = 
me the Annual Homebuilding Number free. If $3.00 GARDEN & GROUNDS = * $1.00 in full payment. It is understood that at any = 
is not enclosed with this coupon, I will remit on re = time before receiving the September issue, I may cancel 3S 
ceipt of bill It ia understood that at any time before RUGS-——DECORATING my subscription and you will return the $1.00 — 
receiving the September issuc I may cancel my sub = 
scription and you will return the $3.00 remitted to you HOME FURNISHINGS I prefer to receive the statuette : 
PERIOD FURNITURE 
Signed Signed 
CRAFTSMAN == 
Addre FURNITURE iddress = 
ni Craftsmen Building HG?7 = 
This beautiful building, on 39th Street, just = 
This Coupon, if among the first 400 received, en- off Fifth Ave., New York, becomes your Club This Coupon, if among the first 400 received, = 
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tO eee By GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD of the House- = 
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keeping Experiment Station. Stamford, Conn 


Making the 
Efficient Kitchen 


Conservation the Guiding Prin 
ciple 

Planning the Kitchen. 

ocrenithc Grouping 

Built-in Conveniences 

Heating the Kiichen and Keep 
ing Dishes Warm 

Hot Water Heating Systems 

Choice of Fuel for Cooking 

Selecting the Fixed Equipment 

Lists of Necessary Equipment 

Time and Labor-Saving Equip 
ment 

Light Housekeeping Equipment 

Disposal of Kitchen Waste 

Dish-Washing and. Daily Care 
f the Kitchen 


The Laundry Problem 


The Busine Side of the 
Kitcher 

The Home-Maker Ouiet 
( wher 








Illustrated with Photographs and Diagrams 


$1.25 net, Postage 14 cents 


McBRIDE, NAST & CO., Publishers 


Union Square North, New York 


Whatever your circumstances, 

whatever fuel you use, ‘‘ The 
Efficient Kitchen’’ will tell you 
how to adapt labor-saving inven- 
tions to your special need, giving 
price, comparative merits and 
directions for installing. It will 
show you how to go from a coal- 
stove to a gas basis; tow to plan a 
new kitchen or remodel] an old one 
gq “The Efficient Kitchen” has 

been written for the discouraged 
housekeeper, whose strength and 
whose income are inadequate for 
her needs. It is designed to show 
her just how, without costly experi- 
ment or waste of time, to meet the 
needs of her particular case. It is 
intended to show her how she may 


do it now, today 

















Sold by 


Bottles, $1.00 up 
Carafes, $3.50 up 
Jugs, $4.00 up 
Kits, $2.50 up 
Food Jars, $1.75 up every season. 


The Genuine has the name Thermos 


Dealers everywhere. If not sold near 
you write for THERMOS Picture Puzzle Cut Out 

Delights Kiddies—Free on request, with an inter- 
esting booklet about THERMOS. 


AMERICAN THERMOS COMPANY 


Norwich, Conn. 





THERMOS Bottles save Mother 
countless steps by keeping Baby's 
milk so cold that bacteria cannot 
develop. THERMOS Carafes en 
able Father to have his icy-cold 
favorite beverage just when he 
wants it THERMOS Jugs keep 
Grandma’s tea piping hot until she 
is ready for it 


THERMOS Food Jars keep ices, 
cold salads or warm lunches at the 
right temperature until served 
THERMOS Lunch Kits are ideal 
for picnics, for School Kiddies, or 
Workmen in the Shop 
THERMOS keeps fluids or solids 
cold 72 hours, or hot 24 hours 


Travelling or at home THERMOS 


has a thousand-and-one uses at 


stamped on the bottom 


Toronto, Can. 
































BEAUTIFUL BUNGALOW 





HOMES and GARDENS 


| BUNGALOW 
MAGAZINE 


formation and helpfulne 


It will save you many times its cost for a whol 


lt will save you disappointment when the la 
piece of furniture has been placed and 
dream has become a reality 


others now engaged in the fruition of 
a life’s work—the building of a Pd 
= 


P co- 
PO. Ose 


real home 


IT WILL PLEASE 


YOU 
4 « 
ao ad Od \o* 
7 DZ WG 
ry A \° Bers xy 
Complete Plans of Attractive Bungalows Similar to This Given with Each Issue of BUNGALOW MAGAZINE s \2 yo © ot 
Send 25 cents for sample copy or use coupon and send One Dollar for ¢ ea» 


Special Six Months’ trial subscription 


BUNGALOW PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


652 Empire Building 


Publishers of 
BUNGALOW MAGAZINE 


In writing to advertisers please 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
% 4 


mention House & GaRDEN, 


is an indispensable guide to an ideal home It ha 1 all 
the problems and knows just what you want 

It takes up in detail the construction, decor: and 
furnishing of real bungalow homes 

Profusely illustrated with splendid ph tograpl the 
newest ideas in bungalow construction, including exterio1 
interiors, plans and diagrams handsomely printed on tinted 
paper 

Full working drawings, specifications and « mmplete bill of 
material for a bungalow each month with plenty « photo 
graphs of same and a dependable estimate of its ¢ san 
invaluable feature, unique in the publishing field 

BUNGALOW, LAWN and GARDEN 1 a carefull 
edited department devoted to making the surroundings of 
the bungalow what they should be 

It comes to the reader each month with a wealth of in 


It is pleasing and helping thousands of a 
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FOR SALE 1arce Colonial House—16 rooms, 


yoms, hot and cold watet 
butler try, stationary tul electric light 
telepl é l4 act tenn trout stream, ad 
joins Country ¢ lots fruit, good barn, hen 
house, } house, beautiful shade, trolley service 
Price. $14.00): will take 812.000 if sold at ones 
Db B. CORNELL CO. Great Barrington, Ma 


FOR SALE 200 vane , mn 7 | a — ‘i na , ‘ “a 
pastures, cut 100,000 f1 ‘eaten 1000 cord ‘wood | Edqemont Estate 
Price, $100, half cast D. B. CORNELL CO At Scarsdale Station 


Great Barrington la 
GENTLEMAN'S STOCK FARM ir cum -[] Pf pisscoce nn 


pel sale 157 act m house, tenant house 




















FOR SALE 
A Gentleman’s Farm 


One mile north of Tallman’s, 4 miles from Suffern, 
main line Erie. House is situated in beautiful coun- 
try and contains 12 fine rooms and 2 baths. all modern 
improvements and hot water supply There are 16 
acres of land, all of which are fertile, and situated on 
high ground The farm has a fine orchard of apple 
pear and cherry trees, and house is surrounded by 
shrubs and shade trees. This place makes not only 
a beautiful country home but is a paying investment 
My price is $15,000. Liberal terms if desired. Will 
sell horse, cow, chickens and implements at reason- 
able price; also furniture. which is of the best 


For further information apply to 


BENJAMIN AYRES, Monsey, New York 




















grand barns and stabl 2 silos, 20 head cattle, P= 
t hors farming machinery, 65 acre river : ee. 

bottom land Price, 832.000: will take $25,000 | Scarsdale Companp ; 
might accept New York or Brooklyn income J Warren Thayer Pres >>> Bar 
woperty for part D B. CORNELL CO., — 
Brent en ns My n, Ma Scarsdale New York ~- “4 








Modern City Planning and Maintenance 
By PRANK KOESTER 


THE great city planning movement which is beginning in the 
United States does not consist merely of making a city more beautiful, 
but includes the practical necessity of making the city more useful. 
Mr. Koester has written a pioneer work founded on his wide experi- 
ence in this country and in Germany where he has long been identi- 
fied with the city planning movement. 400 pp. 4#to. Illustrated 

th over 200 Photographs and diagrams. $6.00 net. Postage 40 cents. 
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If You Expect to Build 
Don’t Miss This Offer 


At the time you are planning that new home 

and naturally desire to study the ideas of sev 

eral leading architects who specialize on resi- 

dences of the moderate-cost type you can get 
. valuable suggestions from the many 

beautiful designs, plans and details shown in eight issues of 


a Ee] 
Building Age pr 


The National Building Publication with a Monthly 
Circulation of 25,000 among Builders, Architects, Owners 











Phe informat Building Age, both in the editorial and advertis- fa hel ‘ Y 
ing paw tt t tt me builders, and will enable you to in ~~ |p - enter 
troduce merous feat new home, that add to the convenience, = 8 - 
mfort and value, ® iI additional cost. Building Age also con { —T a 
ta lata t " 4 j y wae ir — Poacs 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER “— 
! R Sl. WW A mail a set to you f pecial price of $1.00 p< ma Rp ai -—_ a 
7 & « . D . . sat ‘3 very limite 





THIS $100 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 





BUILDING AGE, 115 39th Street Building, New York City. 


i SLU Cis " ing t H e & GAR 


Address 








Build For An Income 
Buy a PLAN BOOK of FLAT BUILDINGS and plan an income in 
your old age. Our book gives you ideas fom TWO FAMILY 
FLATS to TWELVE FAMILIES, and our price for plans is reason- 
able. 


First Edition—Right off the Press ............. $ .50 
Also a Book for Residences........ ; a 25 
US SERS SE SSR oe - 


Shee ec a 
H .COOK & CO., 719 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











AT OAK BEACH and OAK ISLAND 
Babylon, Long Isiand 

Several furnished cottages, from 6 to 8 rooms, some directly 
on the ocean, others on the bay side. a few on Oak Island 
The coolest place near NewYork, being practically 4 miles at 
sea. Magnificent surf bathing. good still water bathing, sail 
ing. fishing and snipe shooting; steam ferry in summer con 
necting with Babylon; very desirable for any one not com 
pelled to go to business every day. Rents for season from 
$125 to $300. Shown by appointment only. Address 


JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. I. 








ARE YOU LOOKING FORA 


Country Home? 


Have You a Place For Sale? 


If you are seeking for, or wish to dispose 
of, any particular kind of a place—an in- 
expensive rural property within reasonable 
distance of a city, a suburban house and 
plot, a summer house in the mountains 
or at the seashore, or a farm adapted to 
the raising of any special product—the 
Real Estate Bureau will help you with- 


out any charge for its services. 


In writing state in as much detail as possible 
just what is required, or just what you have, 


and address the 


MANAGER OF THE 


REAL ESTATE BUREAU 
HOUSE AND GARDEN 


Union Square - New York 
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Henry George-ing at Babylon 


BOUT three miles from the main- 
land on a narrow strip of sand di- 
viding a bay from the ocean, almost oppo- 
site Fire Island Inlet and equivalent to 
being four miles out to sea, is a little col- 
ony that comes nearer to exemplifying the 
Henry George theory than anything of its 
kind in New York State. The township 
of Babylon owns six miles of ocean front 
and over 20 miles of bay and island front- 
age adjoining. This is all leased on lots 
of 100 x 200 feet on term leases at annual 
rentals of $5 to $7 a year, with the only 
restriction that some kind of a dwelling 
shall be erected, no matter how simple, but 
used for residential purposes, within one 
year. 

It is an hour from New York to Baby- 
lon, and this point is reached by ferry 
making four or five round trips a day in 
about 35 minutes. The ferry and the 
depot at Babylon are connected by an elec- 
tric railroad. 

There are thousands who would wel- 
come the knowledge of such a place where 
they could own comfortable little summer 
homes that need not stand them, when 
completed with furniture and bungalow, 
over $609 or $700; some of them even at 
lower many have built two 
rooms, and then added from year to year 
such extensions as they saw fit and could 
afford. The rise and fall of tide in this 
section 1s only about a foot, there are no 
rocks or strong currents, and the sailing 
and rowing are safe. There is good duck 
shooting in the fall and snipe shooting in 
the summer, fishing and an abundance of 
crabs, clams and other bay food. 

In an attractive little chapel on the beach 
weekly services are held. About 200 cot- 
tages have already been erected, there are 
stores during the summer, ice and milk are 
delivered from the mainland every day, 
and it is a place where refined people can 
live a simple life without meeting a crowd 
of objectionable excursions and rough 
people. 


prices, as 


Good and Bad Land 


Poor land is not always exhausted or 
“worked out” land. Such soil can be eas- 
ily built up and made to yield excellent 
crops, with the judicious use of proper 
fertilizer. But there is poor land in every 
community. You cannot “build up” stony 
side hills, rocky pastures, boggy meadows 
and gravelly fields. Land that is so steep 
that the natives ““work both sides of it” is 
not as good as land that is reasonably 
level. Steep land is Hard to work; it is 
subject to soil erosion and wash-outs. It 
is cheap land at best and worth but little. 
Uncleared land, be it ever so rich, should 
be bought cheap, as it costs like everything 
to clear it for crops. Remember that noth- 
ing but dynamite, and plenty of that, will 
remove large rocks and big, deep-rooted 
stumps: 


fertile, but it should be easy to work with 
machinery. 


Good land should not only be 
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A New Casement Operator 


The bronze metal handle is all that is seen. 


Turning it 


opens or closes the casement window with ease and holds it 
nt. There is no interference with 
curtains or shades, or with window screens placed onthe inside. 


firmly locked at any poi 


This device makes casements easy to govern and elimi- 
nates many objections to this very desirable form of window. 
Or we will send you descriptive 


Corbin hardware can tell 
matter upon request. 


you all about it. 


Let us hear from you. 





Any dealer in 


P. & F. CORBIN 


The American Hardware Corporation Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 


Chicago 


ee a 
wie ot lad » 


New York 





Philadelphia 
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Worthless New 
Oriental Rugs 




















If by some miracle a present-day weave eates a good 
rug it is not sold when new No gemr ever ieé aves the 
Orient until the owner has to sell. Ne that are 
sold were made to sell. That i are 
antique. And that is also why new rugs are bleached 
and ironed. But any antique that t wortl 
less as a rug, regardless of value as a spe 3eauty 
is in color, design, lustre, condition as w as age | 
sell only worthy rug 

Shall I send_you monograph and list? 

L. B. LAWTON, Major, U. S. A., Retired 
181 Cayuga Street, Seneca Falls, New York. 


















ATLOWAY 
POTTERY 


IS THE SETTING EXQUISITE THAT ENHANCES 


THE BEAUTY OF FLOWERS 

A pan for our illustrated ~ 
Ucatalogue of’ Flower Pots. 
Boxes Vases Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


"GALLOWAY TERRA Colta Co. 


3718 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Find 


“ine Poultry 


? 


Yard 


The purpose of this department is o gwve advice to those interested 


in poultry. 
questions. 


The manager will gladly answer 


addressed envelope. 


any troublesome 


Address “‘ Poultry Department” and enclose a self- 








Hodgson Portable Poultry Houses 


Five-Section Poultry House— 
10x50 ft. 


Sanitary, durable, up-to-date—made of red cedar, clap- 
boarded outside, interior sheathed. Made in 10-ft sece- 
tions, each fitted with roosts, nests and fountain. Open 
fronts, with canvas-covered frames. You can add sec- 
tions atany time, Easily erected, 
* > First Section 
4 - —F mt oe ae $75.00 
yf © : Additional 
Sections 
$60.00 
Each 






“Visit our 
showrooms 





Send for catalogue. 
fROOM 26, 116 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS 
\CRAFTSMAN BLDG.,6 EAST 39TH 8T., NEW YORK 


No. 0 Colony Laying House— 
for 12 hens Fitte¢complete with nests, fountain 


and feed trough. Sanitary — easily 
cleaned. One man can easily care for several hundred 
birds. Nicely painted—set up in fifteen minutes. A 
comfortable year-round house. In 
stormy weather the run may be 
covered, giving a protected 
scratching room, Size, 10x4ft.,5 ft. 


“$20” 


= 
correspondence 
to ton 











E. F. HODGSON CO., 
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G. D. TILLEY 


Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, FancyPheasants, 
Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, Orna- 
mental Ducks and Geese, Flam- 
ingoes, Game and Cage Birds 





**Everything in the bird line from 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


1 am the oldest established and largest exclusive 
dealer in land and water birds in America and have 
on hand the most extensive stock in the United States 


G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 








S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
“0rONN 


High-class yearling breeders at reduced 








prices to make room for young stock. 


Send for Circular of Stock and Eggs. 








MAPLECROPFT FARMS, PAWLING, N. Y. 
Box G. 

















To the readers of HOUSE & GARDEN who promptly send in 
the ‘‘Guarantee Coupon’”’ below, THE CRAFTSMAN will send 
absolutely FREE, all charges prepaid, any one of the above 


miniature bisque statuettes, as explained below. 
If you are not personall THE CRAFTSMAN Magazine, you 
t | ecard it con of ad ng ind iw welcome the opportunity extended 
to vou by t Guaranteed ( n to find out f rself, without risking a penny, just 
v1 at sltured think n and women—particularly educators, artlovers, 
hon \ ul | regard THE CRAFTSMAN as “the most worth-while 
hed n dmer ae the ¢ n toda vith a dollar bill pinned to it, and if 
ryt ‘ \ ren ttance, and \ 1 may keep 


If you send in the Coupon promptly, before the copies are all 
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What a Poultry Yard Should Be 
NEW venture always seems fraught 
with danger until a bolder spirit 

comes forth, tries and succeeds brilliant- 


ly, when the responsibilities seem light 
and the end sure. Thus a few years 
ago a man of affairs (whose grounds 
had a frontage of some 75 and a depth 
of 200 feet) determined to achieve suc- 
cess with chickens and supply the house- 
hold with fresh eggs, broilers, roasters, 


and incidentally pocket a few blue rib- 
bons at the local poultry shows; yet all 
this, in spite of the skillful railing against 
such an idea by discouraging friends. 

However, this amateur confidently 
looked for success, and achieved it, by 
first finding out the best methods and 
breeds for his purpose, and then starting 
in on the nght tack, but it is with his 
well-thought-out plan arrangement 
that we are chiefly interested, and the 
skillful way in which he made his modest 
acreage answer his purpose. The narrow 
way of the property faced east and west; 
the first 100 feet of the east end being 
given over to the house, garage, lawns, 
etc., while the balance, 100 by 75 feet, 
was laid out in a vegetable and flower 
garden, and it was from this part that 
the poultry yard was taken. And here 
let it understood that of the 
notabie features of this experiment was 
the well-kept look of the yard, with its 
fine fencing and hedge of sunflowers, 
which added, rather than detracted, from 
the general appearance of the whole gar- 
den. In selecting the special breed of 
bird to be kept, the ornamental well 
as the useful was kept in view, and Sil- 
ver Wyandottes were purchased for their 
practical and ornamental qualities, the 
hens being yearlings and the cockerels 
about eight months old. 

The plan was to keep two pens of 
twelve hens and a cock each, and a plot 
50 feet long by 25 feet wide was selected 
just inside the garden gate on the north 
side of the walk. This sight was chosen 
as being not too far from the house, 
therefore giving protection to the fowls 
against chicken thieves, etc. A six-foot 
woven-wire fence, with anchor iron posts 
enclosed the entire yard, and a similar 
fence was run lengthwise through the 
middle. Across these two yards, mid- 
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could be moved to either side of the 
poultry houses, thus making them into 
two separate yards whenever necessary. 
The houses were of the Howard type, 
4 by 8 feet, painted dark green, two 
storied and ample for fifteen fowls. The 
lower story, or base, was without a floor, 
which gave the fowls a runway on the 
ground. This base had one hinged win- 
dow in front containing four 10-inch by 
16-inch lights, two adjustable side doors 
covered with galvanized wire, a small 
decor on one side, where the drinking 
fountain was fastened, and a large door 
in the rear, to which the nests were 
attached. 

The upper story had a matched pine 
floor, upon which the litter for the fowls 
to scratch in was scattered, and there 
were removable roosts and galvanized 
drop-boards, which could be taken out 
and hung out of the way. There were 
also two windows, one sliding and the 
other the same size and shape of the one 
below, and a large door, with another 
small window in the gable, covered with 
muslin. This upper story had the great 
advantage of sliding on iron wheels fas- 
tened in the top of the base, and could 
be pushed either way, giving easy access 
to the base for cleaning, while the height 
of this very convenient little house was 
about five and one-half feet to the peak 
of the roof; its equipment consisted of 
two metal feed-hoppers, one for feed and 
the other for oyster shells and grit. 

Outside three sides of the yards masses 
of sunflowers were planted for shade and 
beauty, as well as for seeds, and the 
yards not in use were always dug up and 
planted to rye or oats and peas, the 
houses and birds being moved as soon as 
the green blades were up about two 
inches; thus pianted, the yards lasted 
from six to eight weeks. The food con- 
sisted of a dry mash made up by measure 
of wheat bran, three parts; corn meal, 
three parts; wheat middlings, one part; 
glutten meal, one part; ground oats, one 
part; fish scrap, one part. The scratch 
grain cosisted of corn, wheat and oats in 
equal parts, fed in the litter, and in win- 
ter sprouted oats supplied the green food. 

It is interesting to note that these birds 
have not only captured several prizes at 
the local poultry show, but yield plenty 
of fresh eggs in winter and many a 
tcothsome broiler and juicy roaster in 
season. The average cost of keeping the 
flock was $37.50, while the gross returns 
averaged about $96, proving a very prac- 
tical answer to the many discouraging 
hints this successful amateur was forced 
to listen to in the beginning. 


A Wee Bit o’ Scotch 
Dy e like Scotch—yjust a wee bit ? D's e 
ken th’ Scotch on four legs—th’ wiry, 
long-jawed, bright-as-brass Scottie? Read 
of him in th’ September House Anp 


GARDEN. 
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peal DEPARTMENT 


The purpose of this department is to give advice to those interested 
in dogs. The manager will gladly answer any troublesome questions 
Address “Kennel De partment” and enclose a self-addressed envelope 














SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


For Sale and at Stud— 
Make BestCompanions. 
Equally at Home in 
House or Stable 


WALESCOTT KENNELS, Bernardsville, N. J. 








Special Notice 

We must reduce our stock of CATS, 
DOGS, KITTENS and PUPPIES to 
make room for our boarders. Many of 
our best will go at sacrifice prices to 
first comers. 

Make boarding reservations now for 
your dog or cat's vacation. Catalogue 
and rates upon request. 


Black Short Halred Cattery 
Oradell, N. J. 
New York Office, 112 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. 3691 Columbus. 
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OF COURSE! Eternal.’’ 








SHETLAND PONIES 








Delight the children with a 
an unceasing source of pleasur 
a safe aad ideal playmate Make 


the child strong and robust. H one 
types here Complete outfits Satis 
faction guaranteed Write for illus 
trated catalogue 


BELLE MEADE FARM 
Box 3 Markham, Va. 








A Most Intelligent Dog 


half Old English sheep and half greyhound. He has 
been brought up from puppyhood by the owner, who 
has trained ’ m to drive in harness, both in wagon 
and sled and as a reliable companion for children 
His stock is of the best on both sides, his mother 


being bred by Tilley Bros., England, and his father 


coming of a fine strain 

As a watch dog he is unsurpassed. He has always 
been used to children and is well known in our city as 
a great protector of them For a family living in 
the country he would make an excellent addition to 
the household His price is $75.00, which include 
wagon and driving harness and this is very low asa 
dog couldn't be trained for that money 


W. B. FLETCHER 


217 Jefferson Avenue Moundsville, W. Va 














BOOKLET FREE 
“BATH ROOMS OF CHARACTER” 
THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Santtary Pottery tn the U. S. A 
TRENTON N. J. 


“AMERICA’S GREATEST 
ALL UTILITY LUMBER” 

Take nochance. Get the facts. 
West Coast Lumber Mfrs. Ass’n 
703 Tacoma Building, Tacoma, Wash 





Booklet free 

















Fine motoring, etc. 





GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


AT THE GATEWAY OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Will positively remain open until October 12th. We make a special rate for the fall season after September Ist 
On the Ideal Tour. Fine golf course, saddle horses, tennis, boating; fishing, as good, if not the best in New England 


Accommodates 300 guests. Good Orchestra Write for circular W. W. Brown, Manager 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Mass., in the heart of the famous Berkshires, under same management. 











LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 








In writing to advertisers please mention House & GARDEN. 
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Whether for the modest cottage or the 
elaborate mansion, each individual 
Wolff Fixture receives the personal 
supervision of the department head 
from the moment our factory com- 
mences work through all stages of 
construction until its final completion. 


Anyone and Any 


Send for Bath Book 


L.Wolff Manufacturing Co. | 


Manulacturers of Plumbing Goods Only | 


General Offices: 601-627 WEST LAKE STREET 
Showrooms: 111 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
Pottery: Trenton, N. J. CHICAGO 











‘uw Wolff Fixtures 


»\. Make a Man Proud of His Plumbing 


—- Plumbing Goods for 


Home at Any Price 











The Economical Covering for Your Building for Side 
Walls as Well as Roof Weir ini iain “tiem any color’ esred. “You et 


ilready stained, easy to handle and ready to lay You get 
wedge-shaped shingles They last longer than brush 


rates hing Cost less than shingles stained on the job 


You ive money, time and worry 
STAINED 
“CREO-DIPT” suinces 


14 Grades, 16-18-24 inch. 25 Different Colors 





Write at once for sample pad of colors on wood and booklet 
Cive us names of your architect and lumber dealer 
Make your plans now if you are going to remodel CREO 
DIP tained Shingles will save painting and keep buildings looking 
“ “ N , { h and clean 
r ' tin N STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO., 1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N, Y. 





MADONNA LILY 


(Lilium Candidum) 





Blooms from June till August 
on tall stems; bears 10 to 20 
pure white, fragrant flowers 


The One Pure White 
Hardy Garden Lily must be 
planted EARLY to succeed 
Bulbs ready middle of August 


Each 12 100 
Large Bulbs .12 $1.25 $8.00 
Extra Size... .15 1.60 10.50 
Mammoth... .20 2.00 12.00 
Jumbo'Searce).30 3.00 


* 


Price includes delivery. 
We furnish Best Northern 
grown Bulbs 
We wish to interest you in 
the growing of Narcissil and 
Daffodils to grace your house 
in winter—your grounds in 
early spring 7 
Tulips flaunting gay banners 
Hyacinths to perfume your 
rooms and garden. 

Crocuses and Snowdrops to 
gaily ring in Spring's advent. 
Lilies gathered in deep forests 
or mossy glens of Europe, Asia 
and your own Countree. 
Amaryllis of Royal strain. 
Iris, many kinds velvety petaled in rainbow’s thousand 
tints 
Seeds to grow choicest Winter bloom 
Seeds to sow in Summer and Fall for HARDY 
PERENNIALS. 
Our specialties of MAGIC BLOOM [fully described 
Also list of bulbs which grow in Our Prepared Moss- 
fiber, whereby you can successfully grow lovely flowers 
all through winter Every bulb, every seed packet is 
selected for YOU with care and delivered POST OR 
EXPRESS PAID by us. 

Send for our FALL BULB BOOK. It is free—send 


today. 
Early Orders secure the best. Address 


H. H. BERGER @ CO., 


70 Warren Street, New York. 

















| HESE hardy plants should be 
planted now and get estab- 


lished for winter. My catalogue 
erman offers about 25 kinds of this won- 
derful group of the hardy iris, be- 


sides plenty of other cold-weather 
plants. You can't afford to miss the 
Horsford catalogue. Ask for it 


F.H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 





Iris 

















EONIES 


From the Cottage Gar- 
dens Famous Collection 






E OFFER a selection of over 
three hundred and fifty of the 
choicest varieties in oné, two, and three 
year old roots, 
Do not fail to send for our FREE 
CATALOGUE which gives authentic de- 


scriptions. 
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ROVAL WARRANT TO 
HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGEY 





OU NERD 


It also tells you how to 
plant and grow this beautiful flower 
successfully. 


NA fir 3 ‘ mmer Septem r 
Ist and nues during the Fali month 


COTTAGE GARDENS C6., inc. 


Nurseries 


QUEENS, Long Island, NEW YORK 











CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, i... 


Boston, Mase. 
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Old English Garden Seats 


And other Artistic Garden Accessories, including 
Garden Houses, Arbors, Pergolas, Treillage, Gates, 


Rose Temples, in painted and rustic. 
For Catalog of many designs addre 
North Shore Ferneries Co. 


BEVERLY, MASS. 
New York Showroom Craftsman Bidg., E. 39th St. 

















